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¢IPLINE OF PIETY FOR USE 
AND PERMANENCE. 





THE DIS 





We see plainly what kind of piety is needed in 

orld so full of sin and self-delusion. Its 
a wor k ‘ e 
be in God, it must be fed by his 
grace, its life must be hid with Christ in God. 

Its rule must be the Word of God. Coneerning 
the works of men, by the Word of thy lips have 
| kept me from the paths of the Destroyer. 
Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
By taking heed thereto, according to thy Word. 
Not what is acceptable or pleasing in the sight of 
man, not What is popular or highly estee:nod anong 
men, is to be the rule, but what is c>mmanded 
in God's Word. That is one of the highest and 
most important marks of true religious principle, 
when a man settles everything by God's Word. 
It is written, It is written, It is written, was the 
rale of our Blessed Lord’s own life and ministry, 
and if we would begin to walk as Christ also 
walked, it must be ours. 

Then also, that that may be the rule, and that 
it may continue to be so, there must be great 
watchfulness unto prayer. It is only thus that 
the Word of God becomes a living indwelling 
light and principle, a conquering power, judging all 
things, overcoming all things. In prayer God 
teaches the Christian out of his Word, and inter- 
prets it for him, and writes it upon his heart, and 
so makes him a living epistle of it in his daily 
character. In prayer he receives strength and 
grace to carry the Word into practice, and this is 
the only way to strengthen principle, and make it 
triumphant over selfishness and sin. If it be 
not thus guarded, thus rooted and grounded in 
God's Word, and vivified in prayer, it will assur- 
edly fail in the practical application. It disappears 
unaccountably in the wear and tear of life; it is 
carried off by side winds and currents; it is 
yeutralized in men’s business; it is lost out of 
sght in achaos of operations, where self is up- 
permost, and God and heaven are out of view. 

ltreminds us of an account we once saw re- 
specting the waste and defalcation in the mint, in 
the processes of melting, assaying, and coining the 
gold dust from California. It was found that 
ipwards of eighteen hundred ounces of gold had 
gone up the chimneys With the smoke, and hun- 
dreds of ounces had been deposited on the flat 
roofs of neighboring buildmgs. All this in the 
process of converting the gold into its form for 
circulating medium. It was found that by build- 
ing their chimneys in a zigzag form, they were 
enabled to save much of the stray dust, collecting 
it even from the soot; but there is no such method 
of reclaiming a man’s lost principles, or getting 
back the waste elements of his piety, the con- 
science and religious feeling that have gone off 
into the air, or become invisible and useless under 
the flakes of smoke and coal-dust in the melting- 
shop of our existence amidst the cares of this 
world. Incessant watchfulness unto prayer is 
needed, or a man’s piety will be as when a laborer 
putteth wages into a bag with holes. 

Then both the word and prayer are eflicacious 
simply in and through Christ, in the union of the 
soul with him, in making that union closer, and 
quickening it as the life of the soul. The condi- 
lion of strength and life, and of growth in the life 
of Christ, is not merely if ye keep close to the 
Word, but to the Savior, as the Word, the Way, 
the Truth, the Life. Jf ye abide in me, and my 
words alide in you. The abiding in Christ is 
the condition of his words abiding in us, as the 
element of life and power, and the instrument of 
this communion and imparted life is prayer. 
Then let a man go in the strength of that prayer. 
Let him put to use everything he gains, and his 
gains will be rapid, and grace and peace shall be 
multiplied unto him, through the knowledge of 
God, and of Jesus our Lord, according as his di- 
vine power hath given unto us all things that 
pertain unto life and godliness, through the know]- 
edge of him that hath called us to glory and 
virtue. 

We are not to be discouraged or thrown back 
by the temptations and difficulties which are the 
trial of our faith. An account of the manner in 
Which the miners on a mountain send down their 
loaded cars in safety, by the intervals of ascend- 
ing inelinations, up whick the preceding down- 
ward impulse and headway carries them to begin 
alterwards a new descent, on a zigzag fariher 
(own, may remind you of God’s method, may 
illustrate his way of discipline. We do little or 
hothing without zigzags, and sometimes when we 
feem to be going on prosperously, if we were let 
go With such headway, we should dash our car- 
riages and ourselves to pieces; but God sets us 
suddenly yet naturally on an upward inclination, 
Where the speed is checked, and the impulse only 
enables to get fairly to the summit for a new de- 
Scent without danger. The going back is only 
the necessary mode of securing what you would 
otherwise have lost in going forward. Difficul- 
Nes are essential to success, and sometimes our 
Very prayers are answered by the intervention of 
Seasonable difficulties. A cold day in midsummer 
18 Sometimes very important to set the rapidly ad- 
Yancing vegetation, to concentrate and consolidate 
What has been gained. Thus God sets and es- 
lablishes his own summer work of grace with us, 
by frosty days and obstacles. 

Difficulties and trials, upon an ardent nature 
and purpose, are like tke blows of a blacksmith’s 
hammer upon the red-hot glowing iron ; between 
the anvil and the hammer, the object of the heat 
‘* accomplished, and the fire, that alone would 
only have softened the metal to no purpose, is 
— ® preparation for refining, shaping, and har- 
inne sO as never to wear out. Just so, a 
in isan. purpose and impulse, instead of be- 
joa , d and overcome by repression, oppost- 

™ ne antagonistic blows, is only beaten into 
ceneck at hea ee 
i. edi “ a terwards edged like a battle-ax, 
wethel tae 3 S the Sword of the Spirit, to do the 

rd. In thus preparing his instru- 
ments, God strikes when the i is hot d 
aad We: eaten e iron is hot, and so 
pa + er must we give way to despond- 

'Y, because we find ourselves stricken and 
*mitten of Ged, or subj ted t discipli 

echo » oF subjected to severe discip ine. 
world, to be 6 Piety must be tried, tried in this 
if he hes beh ed for another, tried now, to see 
paré him for Segre faith, which alone can pre- 
Tried aon ; 10 ® presence and glory in heaven. 
when ie i ie this is the only time of trial, and 
so chee 7: then cometh the eternal end, and 
snes te te aracter is when he dies, so will it 
a im and upon him, and he in it, for ever 

ver. Neither trials nor mercies in the next 


springs must 
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world could ever produce a change, that God’s 
wondrous discipline failed to produce in this 
world. 

In the parish of Howarth in Yorkshire in En- 
gland, the scene for twenty years of the ministra- 
tions of Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, there was a man of 
somewhat distinguished family, and very large 
property, who died but a few years ago. We are 
told in the memoirs of Charlotte Bronte, that this 
man’s great amusement and occupation through 
life had been prize and cock-fighting. When he 
was confined to his chamber, with what he knew 
would be his last illness, he had his fighting cocks 
brought up there, and watched the bloody battle 
from his bed. As his mortal disease increased, 
and it became impossible for him to turn, so as to 
follow the combat, he had looking-glasses arrang- 
ed in such a manner around him and above him, 
as he lay, that he could still see the creatures 
fighting. And in this manner he died. Does any 
Man imagine that he went to heaven? And if 
the ministry of heaven on earth could not change 
him, would the fires of perdition prepare him for 
heaven? C. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL AT ANDOVER. 








Anpover, August 5, 1858. 

The especial exercises appointed for this week have 
drawn together an unusual number of clergymen to 
the Seminary Hill, and thus have taxed the hospitali- 
ty of the citizens, whose houses have been liberally 
thrown open for the accommodation of the multitude. 

The examination of the Junior and Middle classes 
was conducted as usual on Monday and Tuesday, and 
the graduating class had Wednesday morning given 
up to their performanees. The names of thirty-one 
were on the programme, of whom only twelve spoke, 
and the exercises concluded before one o'clock. The 
remaining plans of the week were somewhat inter- 
fered with by the occurrence of an easterly storm 
which inopportunely set in on Tuesday and continued 
till Wednesday morning, when the sun broke forth 
with all its splendor. 

On Tuesday afternoon a general meeting of the 
Alumni was held in the Seminary chapel. Dr. Asa 
D. Smith presided, and called on Mr. Meigs of Ceylon 
to lead in prayer. 

The necrology of the year was then presented by 
Dr. Joseph 8S. Clarke, furnishing some interesting 
obituary notices of alumni recently deceased. Seven 
graduates, and three others who had left the Seminary 
before completing their studies, have been called away 
during the year. It was stated that the number of 
deaths of those who had been students at the Semina- 
ry was 417, or one-fifth of the whole number; eighty 
per cent. of whom were born in New England, while 
less than forty per cent. were buried in New England. 
Fifteen found their graves in Asia, six in Africa, six 
in Europe, ten in the islands of the seas, and four were 
buried in the ocean. Of 1,280 graduates in fifty years, 
977 survive, and 283 have gone; and the records of 
mortality indicate that in a class of twenty-five grad- 
uates, at the end of five years twenty-four will sur- 
vive; at the end of fifteen years, twenty-two ; after 
twenty-five years, twenty-one ; after thirty-five, sev- 
enteen ; after forty-five, eleven. Other carefully pre- 
pared statistics of this character were included in the 
report. 

Varivus speakers were then lutroduced tv the eud- 
ience, as having been invited to take up certain themes, 
and the afternoon was specially appropriated to rem- 
iniecences of the founders of the Seminary. The Rev. 
Mr. Waldo, still active and bright at the age of nearly 
ninety-six, was first called upon, not as an alumnus, 
but as the representative of two centuries, and as an 
acquaintance of some of the early patrons of the Sem- 
inary. He spoke particularly of Dr. Pearson as one 
eminent for science, piety, and urbanity. 

Rey. Dr. Hawes, one of the oldest of the alumni, 
entertained the assembly with familiar accounts of 
Dr. Spring and Dr. Worcester, whom he knew forty- 
five years ago, and who had a common interest in 
founding this Seminary, and in organizing the Ameri- 
can Board. Dr. Spring, be said, was tall, erect, of 
commanding appearance and soldier-like step, who 
had been a chaplain in the Revolutionary army, and 
a friend of Washington. His sermons always had a be- 
ginning, amiddle,andanend. Hetold what he meant to 
do, did it, and then applied it to the consciences of 
his hearers, and he knew nothing of the modern 
method of concealing a plau, or having none, and leay- 
ing the congregation to apply it for themselves. Lis 
views were Calvinistic, with enough of Hopkinsianism 
to give them point and keep him from swerving. And 
to this the firm establishment of the institution on a 
true doctrinal basis is due. Dr. Hawes spent a few 
weeks in his family before leaving the Seminary, with 
great profit and delight. His application for this privi- 
lege led Dr. Spring to write a note to Prof. Woods, 
asking him if he considered Hawes a safe young man 
to be reeeived into his family, and enclosing a note 
granting the request which was to be withheld or de- 
livered to the applicant at his discretion. Dr. H. il- 
lustrated the difficulty.men find in growing old by an 
incident that occurred before this visit was concluded. 
Dr. Spring asked him one day if his people had been 
saying anything to him about being invited to be his 
colleague. Hawes was obliged to admit that it was 
so. “I don't like that,” was his reply. ‘I would as 
lief have you as a colleague as anybody, but I don't 
like it. I don’t like to be put in a cart and tipped up 
before I pull the pin out.” 

Dr. S. was a man uncompromising in respect to his 
own views of truth. When Dr. Dwight’s theology 
was published, he wrote in a letter to Dr. Emmons, 
“Surely the Lord reigns, or he would not suffer such 
a book to appear.” His great life-work was the 
foundation of the Seminary, and Dr. Worcester had 
much to do also in harmonizing conflicting views at 
its organization. 

Mr. Couch of Newburyport volunteered his testi- 
mony to the power of impressions made on his mind in 
early childhood by Dr. Spring, who, though not a 
popular preacher, was a preacher of power. 

tev. Mr. Coe, of the class of 1810, told an anecdote 
of Dr. Pearson’s criticisms when the class were study- 
ing Clark’s Introduction and Virgil. They could not 
write Latin that would escape criticism from their in- 
structer. But one day they found the original in Jus- 
tin which Clark had translated, and presented it as 
their own. Dr. P. dealt out his criticisms as usual. 
They told him that they had it fromthe author. “Can't 
help it,” was his answer, “he didn’t live in the Augus- 
tan age ; he could not read his own Latin.” 

Another time they carried in something from Cesar 
in the same way, but it also met with criticism from 
the Dr, who said it must have been an interpolation, 
for Cweear never wrote such Latin. 

Dr. Withington described the death-bed of Dr. 
Spring, though he hardly knew whether to character- 
ize the scene as terrible or sublime, so calm the resig- 
nation of the man, and yet co faint the illumination of 
personal assurance. He also described Mr. Bartlett, 
one of the chief donors to the Seminary, as a man of 
great decision, perfectly transparent in character like 
priematic glass, who yet never made the right impres- 
sion on the public. Though liberal to the Seminary, 
he was not free to give generally, and the burden of 
proof ley very heavily on any person who asked his 
aid. He insisted on punctuality in payments, and al- 
ways, like Shylock, stood for the bond, whether in his 











favor or against him. He was not # professor of re- 





ligion, and did not call himself a pious man. Candor 
and charity might write on his monument an inserip- 
tion of hope, which popular opinion, though ques- 
tioning, would hardly dare efface. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Norris, also associated found- 
ers, were like him not professors of religion. 

Dr. Dimick explained that they may have been 
kept in their position out of the church, because the 
standard of qualification for admission was so high. 
Some remarks were added by Dr. Rowland of New- 
ark, and in the name of Mr. Farrar of Andover, for- 
merly treasurer of the Institution, a copy of Henry 
Dorner’s Contemplations and Letters was given to 
each of the alumni present. 

Wednesday Evening. 

Instead of a tea-drinking and social assemblage in 
the tent, the dampness and rain made it necessary to 
substitute a meeting in the chapel. At this, i'r. Wm. 
Adams presided, and in his felicitous and graceful 
manner described his memories of this his early 
home, and weleomed back again to Andover the old 
and the young, the men whose heads were silvered 
over with the honors of age, and the missionaries re- 
turning now to the place where they formed their first 
noble purposes of going to foreign lands with the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Dr. Chickering of Portland made an address with 
special reference to the memory of deceased class- 
mates and graduates. He said he had found it no 
easy task of condensation to speak of 417 brethren in 
forty-five minutes, but before rising to speak he was 
told that he must be limited to ten minutes. He 
therefore threw upon the floor the fragments of the 
address he had committed to writing, and gave only 
a portion of it, in which he enumerated some of the 
departed, dwelling upon the varied cireumstances in 
which death came to them, and the vacancies which 
were left, and quoting the last words of Richards, 
Isham, Hall, Judson, and others, as an encouragement 
ard stimulus to those who remain. 

This and several other carefully prepared addresses 
ought to be published, and will probably appear in 
connection with eome memorial of the occasion. 

Dr. Anderson of the American Board was then 
called on to speak of the connection between this 
Seminary andthe Board. He also put aside his man- 
uscript, and gave only an abstract of what he had 
prepared. He spoke of the facts that the same per- 
sons were the founders of both institutions ; that the 
Seminary came into being just in time to meet the 
emergency growing out of the revival of the mission- 
ary spirit in the churches and colleges; that it had 
furnished the men fora dozen foreign fields, where 
they went as pioneers from this country. Of 132 mis- 
sionaries from the Seminary, all but seven had been 
under the Board, and half the whole number still sur- 
vive. These men had accomplished more by going, 
than they could have done by staying at home; the 
reaction on the churches has been most favorable, 
and they have been engaged in translating the Serip- 
tures into different languages, six of which had 
first to be reduced to writing. The average sum 
of missionary service has been larger than is common- 
ly supposed. Of twenty-nine who have died abroad, 
the average period of service is thirteen years; but 
sixty-four now on the field have already attained an 
average of eighteen and a half years, and that aver- 
age is daily increasing. Fifteen have labored from 
thirty to forty years, and the longest lived have been 


in India 
Dr. Badger was also called upon to speak of the con- 


nection of the Seminary with the Home Missionary 
work. He said that from the year 1810 to the present 
time, no class had graduated, unless that of 1856 was an 
exception, that did not send a representative to the 
Western field; and in every emergency of the cause, the 
Seminary had responded to the missionary call. He de- 
scribed the movement in 1843 for evangelizing Iowa, 
and other similar movements that followed, and dwelt 
particularly upon the connection between this insti- 
tution and the colleges and seminaries of the West, 
which had grown up through the agency of its grad- 
uates. 

Dr. Budington said a few eloquent words in praise 
of his predecessor at Charlestown, Dr. Morse, an early 
friend of the Seminary ; alluding among other things 
to his interest in geography, a fact the more notewor- 
thy as his son is even now engaged in carrying a gir- 
dle round the world. This allusion called from Dr. 
Adams a eulogium on Mr. Cyrus W. Field and Mr. 
Morse, whose successful undertaking a kind Provi- 
dence permitted us to learn on the morrow. 


Dr. Bacon’s Historical Discourse. 


One great attraction to many in attendance was the 
expected discourse of Dr. Bacon, whose standing as 
an ecclesiastical historian is so widely acknowledged. 
It was a discourse casting a luminous ray upon some 
importent phases of New England history, and was 
not so much a history of the Seminary as of the state 
of things leading to its foundation, and the changes 
resulting from its existence. Fifty years ago, he said, 
the churches of New England were ripe for new de- 
velopments and a new era; that era had its commence- 
ment in the foundation of this Seminary, which intro- 
duced a new plan of theological instruction, inaugu- 
rated a new system of concessions among those of 
different views, set up a breakwater against the tides 
of rationalism that were threatening to overflow the 
land, and opened the way for a large-minded evangel- 
ism, the grand distinctive feature of this century. 

Though the Seminary at Andover might be con- 
sidered the first institution for professional theologi- 
eal training, colleges had from the outset been, in fact 
and in design, theological schools, and in them theol- 
ogy had had a place of honor above all other studies. 
The earlier ministers of New England went from the 
college to the pulpit. In connection with the great 
awakening and the new divinity, we find the begin- 
ning of a system of studying with ministers, for young 
men found that they could Jearn, from such living 
preachers as Bellamy, more than they could learn 
from the Westminster Catechism, even when translat- 
ed into a learned tongue. 

At the same time, also, a change was going on in 
the course of college studies, by which theology lost 
its position of eminence, and Hebrew and the New 
Testament Greek were ruled out of the course. 

Hence the need of a new college, or of a seminary, un- 
less the original idea of preparing men for the ministry 
was abandoned. The speaker then proceeded to de- 
scribe the two great religious parties, the Old Calvinists 
andthe Hopkinsians ; the former planning a theological 
school at Andover in connection with the Phillips 
Academy, at the very time when the latter were seek- 
ing also to establish one at Newbury. Just as these 
plans were about to be carried out, another party, 
Anti-Hopkinsian and Anti-Calvinistic, was lapsing 
into the open profession of Unitarianism, after 
a growth of half a century; and the other two 
parties were compelled to recognize each other's 
orthodoxy, and unite in common effort against this 
formidable error. Leonard Woods, a Hopkinsian, 
was appointed Abbott professor of theology, and Dr. 
Pearson, of the other party, professor of sacred litera- 
ture; and this exchange of ratifications made an 
epoch in the bistory of New England. The Seminary 
was founded not for local or individual ends, but for 
tolerance and catholicism,—and with that earnest ex- 
pectation of great achievements which characterized 
the new and progressive party. 

Among the results, Dr. Bacon mentioned a new 
system of preparation for the ministry, in all evangel- 
ical denominations ; and the development of larger 





views, and of a freer, but not less reverent spirit in 
theological study. The compromises of the founders 
tended to this. The study of sacred literature under 
Stuart, tended to an orthodoxy more liberal, catholic, 
and comprehensive; and in later days new results 
have come from tracing out the development of Chris- 
tian truth from age to age. But the results are shown 
chiefly in the men here educated. Who are they? 
Where do they labor? Where are their graves? What 
hath God wrought by them! What are they now 
doing! And what great benevolent enterprise of the 
pest fifty years, which has not been conceived or ma- 
tered here ? 
Induction to a New Professorship. 

By a liberal donation of $15,000 from Mr. Samuel 
A. Hiteheock, in connection with some other funds, 
a new professorship of the Hebrew language has just 
been established, and Dr. Barrows was inducted into 
it, immediately after Dr. Bacon’s address. 

After-Dinner Speeches. 

The Trustees of the Seminary are entitled by the 
statutes to have “a decent but not extravagant enter- 
tainment” when they meet for business, and they in- 
vited the alumni to partake of such a repast with 
them on Thursday noon. A large tent was placed on 
the Square, and plates were provided for upwards of 
five hundred persons. The Hon. Wm. J. Hubbard of 
Boston, president of the Board of Trustees, presided ; 
and alluding to the union of different parties in the 
Seminary organization fifty years ago, said we had 
come to celebrate “ the golden wedding.” 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Bacon was moved, with a 
request for a copy of his discourse. The passsage of 
this led the author to make his acknowledgment for 
this unexpectedly unanimous expression of satisfac- 
tion with his performance, which was a humble at- 
temptto be impartially accurate in sketching the 
history of the institution. 

The venerable Josiah Quincy, sen., who had entered 
the church during Dr. Bacon's discourse, was present 
at the collation, and was called on to speak as a rela- 
tive of three of the founders of Phillips Academy. 
Rev. J. L. Taylor, treasurer of the Institution, spoke 
also of the Phillips family, and made a statement con- 
cerning the finances of the Institution. The present 
property is valued at $450,000, of which $325,000 
is in funds available for resources, and the balance in 
buildings. Of this amount, $30,000 has been raised 
by recent contributions, and $15,000 is the gift of Mr. 
Hitchcock already alluded to. All the remainder, 
excepting a few small bequests, or gifts for scholar- 
ships, is the gift or bequest of only nine or ten indi- 
viduals. The churches of Massachusetts have thus 
far invested but little in the funds of the Seminary, 
but a new chapel and a new library building are 
needed, and for these they are invited to give. 

Other elaborate addresses were made, but the speech- 
es of the day had less of sprightliness and interest 
than those delivered in the chapel the day before. 
President Stearns gave a biographical sketch of Dr. 
French ; President Wayland spoke affectionately and 
appreciatingly of Prof. Stuart; Dr. Blagden advo- 
cated Dr. Woods; and Dr. Nehemiah Adams in a few 
well-chosen words depicted the character of Dr. Por- 
ter. But the great event of the afternoon was the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Hubbard of the successful laying 


of the 
Atlantic Cable. 


It wae a sight well worth along journey, when this 


svoull Was anmmnnicated to anch an assembly, con- 
vened for such a purpose. The outbreak of joy was 


shown by shouts and cheers, but the eyes of many 
were also filled with tears at the exciting news. The 
dispatch of Mr. Field was read at full length from a 
Boston paper, and as soon as the audience could gain 
their self-possession, they united in songs of praise 
and in prayer. The voices had the sound of many 
waters, as they sang in Old Hundred, 


** Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
and 
* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun” ; 


and their hearts responded as they were led in prayer 
by Dr. Hawes, whose own soul was full. The an- 
nouncement came in the midst of the afternoon speech- 
es, and gave an unexpected variety to the programme. 
The happiest use of the fact was made by Dr. N. Ad- 
ams, who said at the close of his address that we had 
been gazing up toward our departed fathers, as Elisha, 
after the translation of Elijah; but Elisha returning 
took with him the mantle of Elijah and smote the 
waters, and they were divided on the one side and on 
the other; and the people said the spirit of the father 
rested on Elisha; and so, as we ended our contempla- 
tion of our fathers, the waters had been divided for us, 
a token of the blessing of God. 

After again singing the Doxology in long meter, the 
benediction was invoked by the venerable Father 
Waldo, and the assembly adjourned. The presence 
of two editors at the exercises suggests a sufficient 
reason why your correspondent should forbear to add 
comments or reflections to this simple report of the 
events of the day. G. 





The Missouri Election. 


Sr. Louis, Mo, Aug. 3, 1858. 
To tHe Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sirs: Do not misunderstand the result of the elec- 
tion here yesterday. We have lost the vote in Con- 
gress, but we have really gained the victory. 

Breckenridge and Blair are both anti-Lecompton 
men, and the Pro-slavery Knownothings whoinduced 
the former to run, basely deserted him and voted for 
Barrett. Many of Blair's friends were induced to 
vote for Breckenridge, thinking that the best way to 
beat Barrett. As it is, nearly two-thirds of the whole 
vote is clearly and unmistakably for freedom. 

Yours truly, A True Democrat. 








Elm.Place Chureh.—We are very happy to learn 
that the church in Elm Place, Brooklyn, which has 
struggled so faithfully through so many trials, is at 
length about to enjoy the labors of a pastor, who will 
come among them with excellent prospects of use- 
fulness. Rev. William A. Bartlett, late pastor of the 
Congregational church in Owego, N. Y., has accepted 
the unanimous call of the Elm-Place church, and 
expects to commence his pastoral labors early in Sep- 
tember. 

We are requested to state that the church will not 
be opened for public worship during the present 
month. The house in the meantime will be thorough- 
ly repaired. An additional omen for good may be 
mentioned, which is, that immediately on Mr. Bartlett's 
acceptance, the people subscribed enough to pay off 
their floating debt of about $500, so that they now 
hold their church property, worth at beast $12,000, 
subject only to a mortgage on the lané @f $1,800. 





The City Celebration.—The Common Council of 
this city have resolved to celebrate the opening of the 
Atlantic Telegraph. A public dinner is to be given 
to the officers of the Telegraph Company and others ; 
the City Hall is to be illuminated, and fireworks are 
to be displayed ; and a portrait of Cyras W. Field is 
to be painted, and placed among the portraits of otber 
distinguished men in the Governor's room at the City 
Hall. A epeeial vote of thanks is elso tendered to 
Mr. Field. 





* 


Portrait of Mr. Fleld.—Deserved success is de- 
served fame. Hundreds, we presume, will be glad to 
see the features of Cyrus Field, as they are admir- 
ably depicted ina beautiful “imperial photograph” 
portrait, by Brady, who is able to furnish beautiful 
copies of the same for $1 each, 








a 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 





Hermes flew on errands when the world was young, 
And his wingéd sandals al] the poets sung ; 

Hermes, son of Maia and of wondrous Jove, 

Over earth and heaven for the gods did rove. 

All his father's secrets, all great Juno’s ire, 
Aphrodite’s amours, Vulcan’s deeds of fire, 

Chaste Diana's victims, Neptune’s counsels dim, 
Earth and sky and ocean—all were known to him, 


Hermes lives no longer ; every god is gone ; 

Only free winds wander Mount Olympus on ; 

Dian and Apollo sleep in Delphos’ shade ; 

Who shall dare to follow paths that Hermes made? 


True, the world is older, but it is not cold ; 

Stout its heart is beating ; all its thoughts are bold; 
Mightier its errands, mightier and more 

Than the proudest secrets which the immortals bore. 
All its lands are counted ; over stranger seas 

Wait no blooming islands, no Hesperides. 

Learning, art, no longer only priests may scan ; 
Every home’s a Temple, Hero every man ; 

And the swifter Hermes of this later time, 

Comes to link the nations in a nobler rhyme. 


Give to God the glory! O’er the Atlantic wave 
See the ships returning, beautiful and brave! 
Daring every tempest, wooing every breeze, 
Homeward they have hastened from the midway seas. 
What's the shout that greets us at our eastern door ! 
“ We have laid the cable straight from shore to shore!” 
Give to God the glory! ’Neath a Christian sun 
Now, divided nations hand to hand are one! 
Heart to heart they shall be in that better hour 
When this budding era comes to perfect flower ! 
Warm millennial breezes o’er us seom to play— 
Give to God the glory! ’Tis a blessed day! 

August 9, 1858. Dean. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE 
LAID! 








On Thursday, about noon, the thrilling and start- 
ling message shot across the telegraph wires in all 
parte of the country, 

“Tue Atvanic Caste is Laip!” 

The following dispatch was sent by Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, Esq., of this city, who may be considered as 
justly entitled tothe greatest credit as the efficient 
originator and persistent promoter of the grand enter- 
prise now 8o near its completien : 


Dispatch from Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 


Trinity Bay, Aug. 5, 1858. 
To tne AssociATeD Press, New York: 

The Atlantic Telegraph fleet sailed from Queens- 
town on Saturday, July 17; met at mid-ocean on 
Wednesday, the 28th, and made the splice at 1 p.m. on 
Thureday, the 29th, and then separated—the Aga- 
memnon and Valorous bound to Valentia, Ireland, and 
the Niagara and Gorgon for this place, where they 
arrived yesterday, and this morning the end of the 
aahla wifl be lai dea 

It is sixteen -hundred ana nimety-e1gnt uautivel or 
nineteen hundred and fifty statute miles from the Tele- 
graph house at the head of Valentia harbor to the Tel- 
egraph house, Bay of Bull's Arm, Trinity Bay; and 
for more than two-thirds of this distance the water is 
over two miles in depth. 

The cable has been paid out from the Agamemnon 
at about the same speed as from the Niagara. 

The electrical signals sent and received through the 
whole cable are perfect. 

The machinery for paying out the cable worked in 
the most satisfactory manner, and was not stopped for 
a single moment from the time the splice was made 
until we arrived here. 

Captain Hudson, Messrs. Everett and Woodhouse, 
the engineers, the electricians and officers of the ships, 
and, in fact, every man on board the Telegraph fleet, 
has exerted himself to the utmost to make the expedi- 
tion successful, and by the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence it has succeeded. 

After the end of the cable is landed and connected 
with the land line of telegraph, and the Niagara has 
discharged some cargo belonging to the Telegraph 
Company, she will go to St. Johns for coal, and then 
proceed at once to New York. 

Cyrus W. Fiecp. 


Dispatch to the President ofthe United States. 


The President, who is at Bedford, Pa , received the 
first intimation of the successful laying of the Atlantic 
cable through the agency of the Associated Preas. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Field’s message to 
the President : 

To tHe Presipent or THE Unitep States, Washing- 
ton: 

Dear Sirn—The Atlantic Telegraph Cable, on board 
the United States frigate Niagara and her British Ma- 
jesty’s steamer Agamemnon, was joined in mid-ocean 
July 29, and has been successfully laid, and as soon as 
the two ends are connected with the land-lines, Queen 
Victoria will send a message to you, and the cable 
will be kept free until after your reply has been trans- 
mitted. With great respect, I remain your obedient 
servant, Cyrus W. Fievp. 

The following is the President’s reply to Mr. Field: 

Beprorp, Pa., August 5. 
To Cyrus W. Fievp, Trinity Bay— 
My Dear Sir—I congratulate you with all my 
heart on the success of the great enterprise with whic 
our name is 80 henenuhty connected. Under the 
Shessing of Divine Providence, I trust it may prove 
intrumental in promoting perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the kindred nations. 
have not yet received the Queen's dispatch. 
Yours very spose, 
James Bucuanan. 

Capiain Hudson of the Niagara dispatched the fol 
lowing to his family—a worthy memorial of the man 
end the deed: 

“God has been with us. The Telegraph Cable is 
laid without accident, and to him be all the glory.” 

Never have the wires borne so important a message, 
and at no moment since the first attempt to lay the 
cable could it have been so great a surprise, as now, 
after so many failures, and when the ill success of the 
other attempts to lay the cable had not only confirm- 
ed the doubters, but had shaken the confidence of the 
most sanguine believers in the possibility of the great 
work. Indeed, so little hope had been entertained of 
the success of the last expedition, that since the sail- 
ing of the fleet from Queenstown the subject had drop- 
ped from the public mind, and the press no longer 
discussed the probabilities and chances of success. 
Indeed, so general was the feeling of discouragement, 
that hardly any one anticipated a successful termina- 
tion of the expedition, and the most that was hoped 
for was that the experiences of the trial might be 
made available in another attempt. But a remarka- 
ble eueceesion of fortunate circumstances appears to 
have attended the fleet from the time of their depart- 
ure until the happy arrival of the Niagara at Trinity 
Bay. The entire fleet, as will be remembered, sailed 
from Queenstown on Saturday, July 17. The vessels 
reached mid-ocean on Wednesday, the 28th, and a 
splice was made about noon the next day, when the 
veseels separated for their respective destinations, and 
the Niagara and her tender arrived aa above stated. 
The machinery for paying out the cable worked in the 
most satisfactory manner, and the electrical signals 
sent and received through the whole cable were per- 
fect. 




















The Independent, 


Special Contributors, 

Tne following persons are engeged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures: Rev. Gronex B. Ousr- 
ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Henry Warp Barcus, (¥,) 
and Mrs. Haraint Beecner Stows, (H. B. 8.) 

Correspondents 
from different sections of the Union ; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, have been engaged to write for the eolumns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 
ae 
Reception ef the News threaghout the Country. 


The public mind was greatly excited by the news 
of the success of the Atlantic Telegaaph enter- 
prise. The general impression at first was that the 
news was too good to believe, but the confirmation of 
the news has caused a feeling of delight amounting al- 
most to transport. 

At the semi-centennial dinner of the Alumni of the 
Andover Theological Seminary about 1,000 were pres- 
ent. A dispatch announcing the success ef the At- 
lantic Telegraph was read and received with enthusi- 
astic applause, which continued for some time. The 
doxology was then sung to the tune of Old Hundred. 
Rev. Dr. Adams of New York said his heart was too 
full of thankfulness for a speech, and at his suggestion 
a prayer to God was offered in acknowledgment of the 
providential result. Rev. Dr. Hawes spoke of the 
event as calculated to hasten the triumphs of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. The whole audience then joined 
in singing “Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow.” Dr. Hawes then offered a prayer, and in clos- 
ing said: “We have consecrated this new instrument, 
so far as our agency is concerned, to the building up 
of the truth.” 

The telegraph offices throughout this country and the 
British Provinces on our border, were at once busied in 
receiving and circulating the news, and in transmitting 
the responses of hearty exultation and gratitude every- 
where exhibited. Our morning papers for several days 
filled whole columns with these responses, and with 
the glowing and enthusiastic comments of the news- 
papers inevery quarter. A single paper on Friday 
contained telegraphic responses from Washington, 
Quebec, Montreal, Hamilton, Chatham, C. W., Toron- 
to, Halifax, St. John, N. B., Charlottetown, Bangor, 
Portland, Boston, Worcester, Andover, Hartford, 
New Haven, Rutland, Vt., Albany, Utica, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Baltimore, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Dayton, Chicago, Augusta, Ga, and 
Savannah, [with a column of newspaper comments, 
although all that was then certainly known was, that 
the cable was laid tothe American shore, and that 
the connection was still unbroken. 

During the day on Friday, the whole country was 
kept in suspense, unable to obtain the slightest addi- 
tional information concerning the cable. The confi- 
dence of Mr. Peter Cooper, and others concerned, 
seemed to diffuse a general assurance that all was 
going on favorably. To aggravate the suspense, but 
from come unexplained cause, the Newfoundland Line 
from Halifax closed, or at least ceased to work early 
Thureday evening, thus cutting off all communication 
with the cable at Trinity Bay. The Halifax office re- 
ported on Friday : 

‘“ Active measures have been taken to have the line 
put in order, but this may occupy all day to-morrow, 
owing to the long distance between the telegraph sta- 
tions and the nature of the country to be traversed. 

“ Numerous communications passed to and from 
Trinity Bay yesterday before the line went down 
here, and there is not the slightest reason whatever 
to doubt the truth or genuineness of the dispatches 
from Mr. Field, as published yesterday, and the ru- 
mors of deception, trickery, etc. etc., have not the 
least foundation so far as we know or believe. The 
roost perfect reliance is felt here and at every station 
upon the lines, that the Atlantic Cable had been suc- 
cessfully submerged between Ireland and Newfound- 

land, but there is no good reason to believe that the 
cable can be got in readiness to convey messages be- 
fore the early part of next week, and by that time, at 
farthest, the land wires will be put in perfect order, 
and will be kept so.” 

Many demonstrations of joy were made in different 
places; telegraph offices and newspaper establish- 
ments, and other public buildings, were illuminated 
on Friday and Saturday evening, and in some places 
fireworks were displayed, cannon were fired, and mu- 
sical serenades performed. Such displays took place 
in one or another form, on Friday evening, at Boston, 
New Bedford, Northampton, Keene, Providence, 
Newport, Troy, Utica, Rome, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Evansville, Detroit, Dubuque, Milwaukee, Louisville, 
ete. The following telegram is a specimen : 

Sr. Jouns, N. B., Friday, August 6—10 p.u. 

We have just ended a most brilliant display of fire- 
works, and the city has been in a perfect blaze. The 
firemen have turned out in great numbers in one of the 

finest torch-light processions ever witnessed by the 
citizens of this place, and are now firing a salute. 
er yard of bunting has been flying from the en- 
gine- houses, and many of the warehouses and private 
dwellings are brilliantly illuminated. The people, 
one and all, are rejoicing. Cyrus W. Field is every- 
where blessed as the benefactor of the whole human 
race. 








On Saturday, the communication with Trinity Bay 
was resumed, so that our morning papers of Monday 
announced the full confirmation of the complete suc- 
cess in laying the cable, including the arrival of the 
Agamemnon in Ireland, so that signals were passed 
from shore to shore, but that some days, perhaps 
weeks, would yet be required before the telegraph 
would be ready for the transmission of messages. 

On Monday it was further officially announced that 
due notice would be given beforehand of the time at 
which the first message, Queen Victoria's letter to 
President Buchanan, with the answer, would be dis- 
patched, as the formal opening of the Atlantic 
telegraph. By common consent it came to 
be understood that the various general demon- 
strations, of cities and other publie bodies, 
would take place on the same day throughout 
the country. It was astriking thought that, without 
doubt, the same idea would present itself to our kind- 
red across the water, so that they would naturally set 
apart the same day for a general and united celebra- 
tion throughout the United Kingdon and the United 
Statee—now become by this event, UNITED AN- 
GLO-SAXONDOM. 


On Tuesday we had this telegram 
Sr. Jouns, N. F., Aug. 10, 1858. 
To tHe New York Associated Press 
We have a dispatch from Trinity Bay this morning. 
Everything there in connection with the Atlantic ca- 
ble is progressing satisfactorily. 
Cyrus W. Fievp. 
Hauirax, N.S, Aug. 10, 1858. 
We have assurances from Trinity Bay, Newfound- 
land, to-day, that the recording instruments connected 
with the Atlantic cable were expected to be in perfect 
order this evening, and if the anticipations of the 
electricians should have been realized, itis thought 
probable that the Queen’s message to the President 
will come over the wires this evening or to-morrow 
forenoon. 


The Niagara, with her noble captain, and Mr. 
Field, were received with great distinction at St. 
Jobns, N. F., on Tuesday, and then sailed for New 
York, where great honors await their arrival. 

At the hour of going to press, Wednesday p.™., no 
additional communications have been received. So, 
here we rest. 





A Memorial Rhyme for the Day.—Let our school- 
boys and girls remember the 5th of August (the eighth 
month) of the year 1858 in old-fashioned doggere] 
somewhat of this sort : 


lemember 5 and 8, and Fifty-Eight— 

The inter-hemispheric wire was laid ; 

And in this blessed month withal 

They steamed the Sternberg on our great Canal. 





_ Hiness of Rev. Dr. Vinten.—There was « report 
in town yesterday that the late accident to Rev. Dr. 
Vinton was so serious that it would result in mortifi- 
cation of his leg, and that a surgeon bad gone to Pom- 
fret, Conn , where he is now stopping, for the purpose 
of amputating the limb. It may, however, be gratify- 
ing to the numerous friends of the Doctor to know 
that the report is unfounded. At the last authentic 
reporthe was getting better, and the fracture of hia 
leg, though severe, was likely to be cured. 
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@ut Correspondence. 
LETTER FROM INDIA. 

Caste, the Cause of the Mutiny—A Brahmin breaking 
his Cooking Vessels—Extract from Dr. Wilson—Ar- 
vack-Renting and the Sale of Opium—Scripture In- 
scriptions Removed—Success of the Appeal for the 
American Baptist Mission—Col. Edwardes— Reverses 
and Despondency—Large Rewards for Rebels—Ship | 
Lost—New Penal Settlement—Deaths of Missiona- | 
ries by Cholera—New Cholera Remedy—Degree of 
A.B. given to Natives. 





Messrs. Epitors :—The Calcutta Review of Decem- 
ber last has an interesting article of sixty-two octivo 
es upon “ The India Crisis of 1857,” in which the 
writer contends that the primary cause of the mutiny 
was not “in religious jealousy and fears, exerted in 
the Bengal Sepoys by donations of Lord Canning to 
missionary institutions, nor by the over-zeal of lay- 
men in the East India Company's service, nor by the 
rapid progress of Bengal missions—nor in the faults 
of an excessively centralizing system of military ad- 
ministration, nor in the paucity of European regi- 
ments in India, nor in political intrigues carried on by 
‘defunct dynasties’ of India, nor by a powerful and 
jaimieal European court, nor in a conspiracy, taking 
the word in its usual sense. Neither any one of these 
eauses, nog all of them taken together, appear to us to 
furnish an adequate explanation of the character of 
the Benga] mutiny.” 

The writer then proceeds to state "® he regards 
as the correct interpretation of the sad’events which 
have occurred. His first reason is thie, and I give it 
prominence, that your readers may have their minds 
quickened by a new view of the hatefulness of the 
caste system and the caste spirit. He says: “1. The 
primary cause of the Bengal mutiny has been the utter 
want of discipline and the spirit of insubordination in- 
separable from the Brahminic caste system upheld in the 
Bengal army.” 

Under this heading several pages of facta are given, 
illustrating the working of the caste epirit in the army. 
Among them is the following very striking incident, 
which any one familiar with the common, every-day 
results of the caste system, can see is as natural as life ; 
* An esteemed friend of ours, a Madras officer, has far- 
nizhed us with a Bengal army scene. 


Many years ago 
our friend visited Benares. 


He was the guest of the 
adjutant of one of the Bengal regiments stationed 





there. One morning he accompanied his host to meet 
a treasure party whose arrival was due. When the | 
two officers arrived on the ground the treasure party, | 
who had arrived a little earlier, had made themselves | 
easy without awaiting the adjutant. They had piled | 
arms, put off their accoutrements, and stripped them- 
selves of their uniforms. The treasure-bags lay on | 
the ground, some fellows sitting around them; 
others were engaged in the most important | 
business of a Brahmin,—in cooking. The two 
British officers walked up and down at a little | 
distance from the sepoys, conversing together. Ona , 
sudden, one of the cooking men—a Brahmin—started 
up some three or four yards from Capt. M., with a hiss 
like an infuriated snake, dashed his cooking-pots in 
pieces over the fire, and—standing erect and bristling 
with rage—cast a look of deadly hate and defiance at 
Capt M., (who had suddenly turned at the noise be- 
hind him,) and uttered words which did not sound 
like compliments or blessings. Our friend instinct- | 
ively grasped his cane, under a strong temptation to 
give his new acquaintance a sound thrashing, and 
turning to his host, cried out, ‘ What does this fellow 
say? Tellme!’ But the adjutant seized his arm and | 
drew him away, saying: ‘ Never mind, never mind, let | 
us be off ; don'tetay You have come too near the man’s 
pote, I suppose. That has put him into a rage!’ Capt. 
M. mechanically followed, amazed and indiguant. He 
eaid nothing, but never forgot the scene.” 

In the article is an expressive quotation from Dr. | 
Wilson, who, after giving the well-known fabulous 
story of the origin of the different castes as proceeding 
from the body of Brahma, says : “ The prescriptions for 
their (the various castes) guidance became frivolous, 
arbitrary, and vexatious beyond imagination, extend- 
ing to every relation end event of life, and recognizing 
systems of purity and impurity, of propriety and im- 
propricty, of anting Avimbiug, vluulluy, w asliiug, Uoalu- 
img, worshiping, working, burying, burning, and com- 
memorativg, both injurious and irrational. They pre- | 
fer ceremonies to morality, custom to rectitude, exter- | 
na] improvement to internal purity, error to truth, | 
ignorance to instruction, slavery to liberty, pride of | 
assumed sfatvs to human sympathy and co-operation. 


} 


Caste, which is thus a lie against nature, against hu- | 


manity, agaiust history, has proved the bane of FPndia, 
and the greatest obstacle to its well being. As de- 
clared by Bishop Heber— The system of caste tends 
reore than anything else the devil has yet invented to 
destroy the feelings of general benevolence, and to 
make nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless slaves of the 
remainder.’ ”’ 

Alluding to the great evils of arrack-renting and 
opium-telling, the writer, on the fifty-sixth page of his 
article, gives utterance to this earnest rebuke : “ What 
idea can Hindoos, be they sepoys or ryots, (cultiva- 
tors) form of the mora! character of their Government, 
when its manifest, undeniable excellences are marred 
by blemishes inexplicable, except on the ground of in- 





satiable thiret for money, the ausi sacra fames, one 
ef the principal vices of the sepoy ; namely, the large 
and increasing revenue derived from the sale of spirits, 
utterly repugnant to the Hindoo idea of a paternal 
government, and the yearly income of about four mil- 
lions of pounds (nearly twenty millions of dollars ! !) 
gotten by the cultivation and manufacture, on account 
of Government, of opium, smuggled into China under 
the protection of the British flag, contrary to imperial 
edicts, contrary to international law, contrary to the 
dictates of honor and humanity,—because the Indiana 


exchequer.wants money, and muet have money per fas 
aut nefas’’? 


| grave might not have to be dug. 


| 


| afterwards in a bandy ; but, thank God, dear M., who 


| 


| 


_ and on Wednesday to meet Mr. Sargent at Virdhu- 


two hundred were entup at once. 
hunted them down like wolves. The strength of the 
regiment before the mutiny amounted to 871. The 
P. I. shot and killed 125; Captain James’ party 
killed 40 ; Lieutenant Goslings’ party killed 15. The 
Peshawur Light Horse, the villagers, and H. M 

27th and 70th, killed 36. By sentence of drumhead 
court-martial, on the same day, there were executed 
by H. M. 87th 187, and by a similar summary tri- 
bunal on the 29th of August, 167; also on the same 
date, 84; one Thanahdar killed 5 ;—total within about 
30 hours after the mutiny, no less than 659! There 
are also 110 in confinement. One sepoy literally died 
two deaths, and the first time was buried. When the 
fatal volley was discharged, he fell with others and 
feigned utter extinction. His body was flung, luckily, 
rather up in the chasm, and covered over with lime. 
He managed to crawl out at dark, and escaped to the 
hills, but was caught and brought in. He pleaded 
previous demise ; but ineffectually, and this time he 
smolders with the forms of his mutinous comrades.” 

The work of subduing the rebel sepoys is going on 
at the present time amid reverses and trials hard to 
be borne. There is much of despondency felt by the 
English in India, though, of course, no one doubts the 
final result. The mutiny is not crushed as easily as it 
was hoped. In a recent retreat, 127 Europeans are re- 
ported as killed, of whom all but seventeen died of apo- 
plery, caused by fatigue, want of food, and the terrible 
effect of a tropical sun! Such a loss as this is frightful. 
It shows that the climate is a worse enemy than the 
rebel sepoys. 

A reward of 100,000 rupees has been offered for 
Nana Sahib, and of 50,000 for the capture and safe 
delivery of the rebel Moulvee Ahmed Oolah Shah. 
25,000 rupees have also been offered for Kooer Singh 
of Judgespore. The captors will receive a free par- 
don. 

I notice the late loss of an American ship, the Al- 
bert Franklin. She encountered a severe hurricane off 
the Andamans. She lost all her masts, and then, 
having shipped a quantity of water, sank. The cap- 
tain and a portion of the crew have been saved. The 
rest of the crew, who embarked in two boats, have not 
been heard of. The Albert Franklin was bound from 
Caleutta to China. 

These Andaman Islands, on the east side of the Bay 
of Bengal,—one of which islands is said to be one 
hundred and twenty miles in length by sixteen in 
breadth—are likely to attract much attention hereaf- 
ter, by their being made a penal settlement for the 
mutineers. The station, says the Friend of India of 
April 29th, “has been exposed to some of the dangers 
incidental to such an experiment. Of the three hun- 
Jred men sent, one hundred and fifty were located on 
Roes Island, and the remainder on Chatham Island. 
Thirty-two of the men from Ross Island escaped to 
the main land, and were pursued by the sailors in 
boats, who, after some days, only obtained a glimpse 
of them in the distance. Ten days after, one man 
came, half-starved, and covered with loathsome ticka. 
He said the party had been incessantly attacked by 
the natives, and that he had seen plains and large vil- 
lagee in the interior. The last statement is probably 
a falsehood, but it is satisfaotory to knew the island- 
ers are as hostile to sepoys as to Europeans. One 
sepoy refused to work, and called on his comrades to 
refuse aleo. He was immediately shot, and the muti- 
ny quelled. Another hung himself rather than work, 
and two more have died. Such difficulties were to be 
expected, and if Dr. Walker will but enforce disci- 
pline, making the lash the invariable penalty of re- 
sistance, the men must yield. Large bodies of men 
never long resist inevitable punishment, and even la- 
zinese, which among certain classes in India is a pas- 
sion rather than a penchant, yields to moderate pain 
inexorably inflieted. There should be no capricious 
tyranny, but pain should follow on resistance as cer- 
tainly as on disobedience to natural law.” 

There is, as some of your readers know, an inter- 
esting English Church Missionary “ Itinerating Mis- 
sion,” near the Madura Mission, a little to the south 
and in the north of Tinnevelley. The missionaries 
are all unmarried men of ardent piety and the highest 
education. They live in tents, removing from place 
to place, and thus make known the message of mercy. 
These miesionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Ragland, Fean, 
and Meadows, have reeently met with a great loss by 
the death, from cholera, of Rev. T. G. Barenbruck, 


an experienced missionary laborer who had only inst 
acoociated himselt with them. Mr. B. was sick with 


this fearful disease but seven hours. The last year a 
very promising young missionary, a Mr. Every, died in 
this eame field, and aleo of the same fatal disease. Mr. 
Ragland, who bas been called a second Henry Martyn, 
thus affectingly writes of the funeral of his mis- 
sionary brother, and of its attending 
stances: “After making 
ed yery early in the morning for Paneiadipatti, 
in the afternoon my much-loved 
remains were brought. Jlappily, too,—and none 
who have not been in like 
derstand the relief it was—I was able, though with- 
out any probability of procuring a coffin, to make 
such arrangements for the interment as were de:sent, 
and not dishonorable for a dear member of Christ's 
body. Inthe evening dear Joseph and Satthianathaa 
joiwed me. The grave had been dug abreast of that 
in which dear Every’s remains lie. And we were only 
waiting for dear brother Meadows’ arrival when news 
reached us filling us with fears about dear Fenn, hap- 
pily not realized. M. had heard from Nathaniel, that 


eireum- 
arrangements, I start- 
where brother's 


circumstances ean un- 


F. had been taken ill that morning with what he was | 


afraid might be cholera. It was with a peculiarly 
knowing whether, before another evening, a third 
I started directly 


had reached before me, came out to meet me with the 
geod tidings that the illness had passed off, and only 
left our brother a little weak. We are now all three 
in his tent, and, if it pleases God, hope to go in to- 
night to Paneiadipatti, and before Sunday to Sivagasi ; 


Is it not a sad fact that with all the stern lessons of | putti, with whom F. proceeds to - pee 
the mutiny before them, English officers can be found But all these if it pleases God and we live. 


who do not yet dare to do right, and are full of cow- 
ardly fears of the effect of God's Word upon Hindvo 
and Mohammedan minds! An officer, a Mr. Frere, at 
Hyderabad, in Scinde, has lately ordered the removal of 
inseriptions from the interior of a Bible shop in that city. 
This was done, it is said, “at the request of a mad 
Hajii, who gave out some time since that he intended 
to go to England to convert the Kaffirs.” 
ing on the wall, literally translated, was: “ The Lord 
Jesus Christ came inte the world to save sinners ; be- 
sides him there is no other Savior, for he alone has 
been appointed to this office, with signs accompany- 
ing. Whosoever, with God's help, will forsake sin 
and trust in Jesus Christ, the same shall be saved. 
(Words of the Gospel.) Tlow ean be who claims to 
be a prophet, and yet comes without miraclea, con- 
vince men that bis claim is not false? Look in the 
Keren. In the section, ‘Children of [arael.’ 6th por- 
tion, it is written that Mohammed was not sent with 
miracks. How can he, whois himself a sinner, save 
other sinners’? Read the Koran: from the Ist verse 
of the seetion ‘ Victory,’ itis plain that Mohammed 
was not sinless.” 

Writirg you five weeks since, I spoke of an appeal 
put forth in behalf of the American Baptist Mission 
x» Burmah 


ed to 


This appeal has been liberally respond- 
On receipt oi the Friend of Indva, having th 
eal], at Peshawar, io the Punjab, two colonels made 


arrangements fora pubic meeting, and n arly 3,009 | 


TUpets were at once contributed in this the extreme 
north of ludia, on the horders of Afghanistan. One of 
these two oflicers was Col. Edwardes, who hasa reputa- 
tion inferior of course, but the came in kind, as the la- 
mented Havelock Col Edwardes bas been a most effi 
eient agent in keeping down the mutiny in the Pan- 
jab This striking fact is related of him, which, 
though harrowing to one’s feelings, indicates the 
feerful and sanguinary punishment which it 
has been found necessary to inflict upon the 
mutineers: ‘ Peshawur was saved, and when the 
hate to the Europeans broke all bonns, and the 
Sblst assaulted the officers of the 28th Panjab in- 
fantry, Col. Edwardes was enabled to read one last 
terrific lesson. Whichever way the regiment turned it 
was met bya new levy eager for its blood. Some 


The writ- | 


To stay- the ravages of this dread disease, cholera, @ 
| new remedy kas been proposed—the inoculation of 


} 


be in the blood. The proposed remedy has excite a 
| good deal of discussion, and now to test it throughly, 
| a cholera hospital is to bé established in Caleutta 

| It will interest the friends of missions, especially 
| those who formerly contributed to the support of stu- 
| dents in the Batticotta Seminary, to know thit Daniel 
| L Carroll, alias Vayiravanatha Visuvanatha, late 
| teacher, and Charles Lathrop Winslow Kingsbury, 
| alias Vayiravi Tamothari, late graduate of the Semi- 
| nary, have received from the recently instituted Ma- 
dras University the degree of Bachelor of Arts! 
is the first time such an honorary degree has beea be- 


This 


| stowed upon natives inthe Madras Presidency, and it 
| je a significant fact that students from the small dis- 
trict erisland of Jaffna, in the north of Ceylon, should 
be before any of the students either of the great city 
or Presidency of Madrae in takiug a degree. 
Yours truly, T.S Beene. 
Malur, Madura District, May 28th, 1858. 





-e- 





A Barber’s Shop not Opened on Sunday. 


Dear INDEPENDENT: 


days.”’ 
for this 
much as my daily food.” On further inquiry, I learn- 
ed, that at great sacrifice he had disposed of a stand 
up town, where he was doing a lucrative business, 
beeause he would not violate the Sabbath; and had 
opened his present shop, in which, he said, he 
was not paying his way. Can it be possible, I 
thought, that Chrietian men residing in New York, 
or visiting it on business, will allow this man to suf- 
fer for conscience sake? Will they not rejoice at the 
opportunity of sustaining, by their patronage, a man 
who voluntarily sacrifices gain to principle? If they 
will, let them call at John Stahle’s Shaving and Hair- 
Dreeeing Saloon, No. 166 Nassau street, New York. 


|} on 


| 





Fall River, Mass., Aug. 2, 1858. 


The 18th P. I. | 





| in this 














S81 Ti bie i 7 ’ ose | Soak a . 
ay tage ne oujeet & te kill infusoria, st i a i to ness of our Christian charity—what a tribute to the 





T asked the gentlemanly proprietor the reas- | 
“T need a Sabbath,’ he replied, “as 





* MORMON AID SOCIETY. 

Musers. Epitors:—My mind has been considera- 
bly exercised of late about the moral condition of the 
Mormons. They are sadly in need of the means of 
grace, and it is not likely that they will be supplied 
unless we go to their aid There are some diffieal- 
ties in the way, to be sure, but I think they are not 
ineuperable. Of course, we could not expect them to 
be willing to hear the whole Gospel preached, as we 
understand it. This could not be done without inter- 
fering with their domestic pelicy. But there are 
many parts of the Bible to which, I am confident, 
they would have no objection whatever. The histor- 
ical and biographical parts, the prophecies, the Songs 
of Solomon, the character and example of Abraham, 
David. and other ancient worthies, all but one or two 
of the commandments, and perhaps all of them if 
handled with discretion ; many of the doctrines and 
duties of the Bible in their general aspects, such as 
love, faith, obedience, perseverance of the saints, good 
works, &e., and indeed nearly all of the Old Testa- 
ment and many portions of the New, might be ex- 
pounded to them without disturbing their peace or 
incurring their displeasute, if the right kind of men 
could be sent among them,—judicious, conservative 
men, who would avoid all questions of polities an1 
all intermeddling with their domestic instituti ns an 
established usages, and devote themselves to the spir- 
itual duties of the minietry, and endeavor to present 
only such views of the truth as would be calculated 
to receive the approbation of their hearers,—peace- 
loving men, who would be careful not to say or do 
anything to excite their prejudices or awaken their 
opporition—in short, men in whom they could have 
confidence as having no desire to disturb the present 
order of things. I have no doubt but that these Mor- 
mons, bigoted and wicked as they are, would be very 
willing to have us send them such preachers. Indeed, 
such ministers are very generally liked, even by wick- 
ed men. I have often known them sought for an! 
listened to and applauded in those communities, when 
men of another stamp would not be tolerated for a 
moment. 

This is a significant fact, and should teach us to be 
charitable toward those who do not think as we do, 
and to approach them so as not to offend their preju- 
dices, if we would do them any good. If, for aay 
reason, there are some truths which they are uowill- 
ing to hear preached, let us be thankful that there are 
others to which they will listen. If we cannot aceon- 
plish all we may desire, we should be content to do 
what we cen. If we attempt too much, we muy cut 
ourselves off from the opportunity of doing anything 
at all. It is sad to contemplate how many 
opportunities for usefulness have been lost 
There are many men who will 
not consent to preach at all to a people, un- 
less they are permitted to declare the whole trath 
and preach against every kind of sin. Just as though a 
little truth was not better than none! Not a few 
ministers and missionaries have been driven from 
their fields of labor by the intemperance of their zeal 
for the whole truth. Alas! how many valuable lives 
have been sacrificed that might have been saved by a 
little discretion! From the days of Stephen until 
now, great reproach bas been brought on the ministry 
of the Gospel of peace by these fanatical preachers. 
They have stirred up mobs, and been stoned and 
whipped, and put into prison, and warned out of 
town, and many of them have fallen a sacrifice to 
popular excitement. They have earned the reputa- 


way. 


tion of being “pestilent fellows,” “ movers of sedi- | 


tion,’ ““‘men who have turned the world upside 
down ;” nor were the Ajostles themselves always 
careful to avoid all occasioa for such reproaches. But 
we have learned something in our day by the mistakes 


of those who have gone before us. Perhaps we ua- 


derstand human nature better, or we may have clearer | 
views of the spiritual character of the Gospel. At | 


any rate, many of our most orthodox ministers are 
able to preach amid abounding wickedness, and our 


colporters to go with their pious books and tracts into | 
the most barbarous parts of the land without moles- | 


tation. 
and 


Only guarantee to thema competent support, 


quired of them, and we seldom hear of their disturbing 
the peace of the community. Itis only now and then 


that we find one in these dark places, whose zeal to 
acvuupuen more than 18 sate or practicable leads 


him to overstep the bounds of prudent conservatism. 


And I have no doubt but that men enough may be | 


found to go among those Mormons in Utah, with as 
much of the Gospel as may be acceptable to the peo- 
ple,—be it ite or mnch—and to remain there and 
Jabor, if we will insure them an adequate support. 
This brings us to a point of greater ditficulty. How 
shall they be supported? There is no hope of the 
The principles they have 
adopted with reference to slaveholding churches, 


fome Missionary Society. 


would necessarily exclude them from this field of | 


labor As for the Southern Aid Society, there seems 


to be nothing in their principles or policy to prevent 


them from eending such missionaries to Utah as would | 


be generally acceptable to the Mormons, and per- 
haps they might be induced to undertake this work, 
inasmuch as Utah is a part of our free domain, and 
likely soon to become one of the states of this glori- 
ous Union. But as this Society has a heavy burden 
to carry, and is still quite weak, it would probably 
be better, for the present, to undertake this work 


under a separate organization, having the distinctive | 
| title of The Mormon Aid Socicty, and if successful, 


‘ | when by-and-by Utah comes into the Union as a 
| heavy beart we went through the funeral service—not 


etate, the two Societies can be united, and be known 
as The Southern and Mormon Aul Society. 

At present we have but little commercial intercourse 
with that part of the country, and it cannot be sup- 


posed that we should be able to raise money as readily | 


for Utah as for those parts with which we carry on 4 
more lucrative trade, but our relations are becoming 
more and more intimate every day, and the patriotism 
and sagacity of our business-men who are lovers of 
the Union and of a heavenly Christianity, ought to sug- 
gest to them the expediency of doing something forth- 
with for this too-long-neglected portion of our coun- 
try. 

What a beautiful illustration of the comprehensive- 


spirit of compromise will be given, when we shall be 
found sending our missionaries into all parts of the 
land without any regard to the restrictions or condi- 


tions that may be imposed upon them, overlooking | 


the infirmities and peesliar customs of our brethren, 
or, at any rate, pledging ourselves to silence on all 
those points in which we differ, and willing to saeri- 
fice our personal feelings—our principles even, if ne 
cessary—and no inconsiderable portion of divine truth, 
to the cause of peace and union! “ O how good and bow 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 

There will be but litle difficulty in preparing. for 
them a suitable literature. It is quite probable that 
the Publishing Committee of the American Tract So- 
ciety, with all their carefulness, may have allowed 
tome passages to be printed, in some of the many 
books and tracts that have passed through th ir 
hands, that would offend the prejudice of these Mor- 
mons 
a 


o not know as it would be practicable now so to 


| alt-r the stereotyped plates as to obviate this objec- 
Last week I stepped into a | : 
Barber's Shop in your city, and no sooner was I seat- 
ed than my eye fell upon this notice under the clock | 
upon the wall, “ The Barber's Shop is closed on San- | 


tion But they could easily prepare a Mormon series 
of tracts that would be caleulated to receive their ap- 
probation, and let it be understood that these and no 
others would be distributed by their colporters in 


Utah 


no doubt. Many of their old publications would an- 


swer just as they are. LDaxter's Saint's Rest and oth- 
ers might be expurgated and altered for their use ; 
and others, such as The Lives of the Patriarchs, a Di- 
alogue between Leah and Rachel, The Life of Mo- 
hammed, The History of the American Revolution, 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, spiritualized, 
might be prepared expressly for them. I think they 
would have no objection to a tract on the duties of 
wives to their husbands, enjoining fidelity, obedience, 
and contentment with their lot, and it may be that 
a treatise made up of extracts from the Sermons of 
Brigham Young and other preachers among them, on 
the duties of husbands, would be well received. This 
might be ascertained by sending copies of it to their 


principal men, and Ly carefal inquiry, and, if there 
should be any objection, it might be suppressed. 
This whole eubject is commended to the American 
Traet Society, at their next annual meeting. 
ALBANY. 

P.S.—Since writing the above letter I learn that 
the Mormons are about leaving Utah, but as they 
will probably settle down on our Western coast, 
where they will still have strong claims on us, I have 
concluded to send it just as it is. 


“O THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE!” 





O trnat to me were given 
Wings upon which my gladsome soul might flee, 
And rise with joy, a bird unchained and free, 
Up to the azure heaven ; 
How soon weuld I, in all my wishes blest, 
Leave the dull things of earth and be at rest. 


At rest! O blissful word! 
To rest from sin, from tumult, and from care, 
To breathe the freshness of a purer air, 

And hear the tones they heard 
Who talked with angels upon earthly sod, 
Aud among m& did daily walk with God. 


It is a tiresome way 
That we must tread adown life's shadowy vale, 
When footsteps falter and our spirits fail 

With fainter hope each day, 
When the loved ones at morning by our side 
Have with the fading hours grown pale and died. 


Lo! faith is sad and faint, 
Like a caged dove that in her prison sighs 
For the free light and beautiful blue skies, 
And breatheth her complaint 
Sadly in song, while up to heaven she fain 
Would rise harmonious with that mournful strain. 


Grant dove like wings to me ; 
No more should earthly things beguile my sight, 
The spirit on its upward, homeward flight, 
Swift in its course should be ; 
Till it might dwell amid the angel throng, 
And wear their wings and sing their raptured song. 


I know not what I ask! 
The dove from its dear resting-place might fly 
And seek a home ‘neath the fair Southern sky ; 
Tn its eunshine might bask 
Or flit with gay birds ’mid the dark-leaved trees, 
Whose laden boughs sway softly in the breeze. 


But I, like thee, O dove, 
Though I were free and had the wings to roam, 
Will still remain within my earthly home, 
Still cling to earthly love— 
Faith powerful in weakness still shall be, 
And as iny days will strength be given me. 
N. i. 





INCIDENTS OF THE REVIVAL. 


Second Letter from a Sea-Captain. 


Dear INDEPENDENT : 





let them understand the kind of labor that is re- | 


This wight have been avoided could they | 
have foreseen the rise of this sect in our country. I | 


| he requested his pay from the owner, and this was 
| refused on some trifling pretext, he found himself in 
| the greatest distress. 
| er to pay him, but to no purpose. 


| he risen from his knees when the owner brought him 


the Lord eearched him out. For a while he was in 
the greatest mental anguish. Joy and pesce cane 
to him late one night, and nothing would satisfy him 
but, late as it was, to go around the neighborhuod 
and tell his pastor and neighbors what the Lord had 
done for him. He then went home, illuminated his 
house from top to bottom, and spent the night in 
preyer and praise. And when, shortly after, he told 
in the Greenwich-street prayer- meeting of the change 
be had met with, it was easy to see by his earnest- 
ness that he meant what he said. 


—& 6 2 


LETTER FROM KANSAS, 


- Ocpen, K. T, July 5th, 1858. 
Dear Innerenpent:—After long silence I feel 
moved by eurrent events to drop you one more line 
from this beleaguered land. 


the Tract mecting, a development of the same tyran- 
nical, domineering spirit which has struggled so fear- 
fully for the ascendency in Kansas. Is it possible that 
there is a class of men, numerous and powerful, in all 
parte ef our country, who are determined to carry 
their points, and have their way, at all hazards and by 
any means, however foul ;—and that, too, by a singu- 
lar coincidence, in favor of oppression, and in opposi- 
tion to the claims of humanity? It is a fearful omen 
in church and state. Alas for free institutions when 
the mass of intelligent people are not permitted to 
mold their own government, or direct in the expend- 
iture of their own charities! I trust, hewever, that 
the struggle here is near its close, and that the Chris- 
tian community, by appropriating their contributions 
through other channels, will administer as decisive a 





rebuke to the Nassau street Administration, as we in- 
tend to do to the National, or rather to the Slaveocrat. 

IT eay, as we intend to do; we may possibly fail. 
secure the success of the English swinlle. You know 
threat ; but the President has since added an induce- 
ment, vastly more potent thnn any contained in the 
proposition itself You are aware that all the land in 
the two lower districts, embracing probably seven- 
eighths of all the pre-empted settlements in the terri- 
tory, was advertised fer sale in this month. An ur- 
gent petition was addressed to the President, to defer 
the sales until the settlers could have time to prepare 
to purchase. Now mark the sale has 
becn deferred Ti. NovEMBER, JUST FOUR MONTHS; one 
month longer than it is required to be advertised, giv- 


issue—the 


job of readvertising. 


the sales for at least one year will be unavoidable, te 
enable the governor to select the lands specitied in thx 
proposition, as granta to the state. 
a bonus of a year’s extension to every settler who wil 
vote for the proposition. 


of our people, and their pecuniary sufferings. 
patent the bribery in this case! 








A destitute English emigrant was landed at Castle 
Garden from ship “ Chicago,” and strolled accidental- 
ly into the Greenwich-st. noonday prayer-mecting 
Here he became interested, and soon gave evidence of 
a change of heart, and at once commenced the work 
| of missionary, selecting the Castle Garden emigrants 
| as his parish. For several weeks he labored zealous- 
| ly and succesefully, until a letter from his wife in En- 
gland informed him of her conversion, when his desire 
became so strong to return home that he decided to 
doso. <A steerage passage in one of the packets and 
a good supply of tracts for distribution were provided 
for him, and he left with the best wishes of many 
friends. 

Capt. D. of Maine, once a professing Christian, but 
| reclaimed. His greatest cross was the family altar. 
This, however, his brother s/arted for him, and he af 
terwards kept it up. 

Jobn T. of B., (Maine) though a man of some forty 
| years of age, yet, being notorious for his habit of in- 
cessantly swearing, was always called John T. So 


great was this habit, that when in the course of the 


revival he began to grow thoughtfal and tried to 

check himself from swearing quite so much, every 

one noticed it and wondered To be brief, he became 
| converted and a Christian man, his family altar is 
erected, and bis Bible, which until lately he was an 
| utter stranger to, he now reads often and prayerfully. 

At one time recently, while speaking in prayer-meet- 

ing, he had to shout in the genuine Methodist style, 
| but immediately paused. Said he, “ This shouting is 
Ican or could swear scientitical- 
ly, but this shouting Glory to God is strange language 
to my lips.” 


| new language to me 
Capt. D. of Maine, for many yeara a shipmaster, 


became converted, and has erected his family altar. His 
house, that was formerly the resort of card-players, is 
now the house of prayer, and he himself never loses 
| an opportunity to “stand up for Jesus.” 
| Capt R. of Maine, formerly a shipmaster, now in 
| business “ashore,” became impressed with the im- 
| portance of religion and desirous of becoming a Chris- 
tian, but the cross of the family altar kept him back. 
As far as his family were concerned, he could do well 


fore visitors. 

not to “cross this bridge until he came to it,’ but 
| do the best he could with what strength he had. He 
| is now a strong and hopeful Christian. In his solici- 
| tude lately for a friend of his, he offered to pray all 
| night with him if it would help him. 

Mr. R, a prominent merchant of B , (Maine) arose 
delibemtely in one of our morning prayer-mectings, 
and avewed his intention of trying to lead a new life, 
and asked the prayers of Christians in his behalf 
His family altar seemed the next important step, ani 
accordingly he resolved to erect it that very evening. 
| Evening came and his wife was sick; something said 
| to him, “ Better put it off for the present until your 
| wife is better.” “No you don’t, Devil!” said he, “if 
| this is to be our first battle-ground, let’s have it out 

and see who beats.” So he took his Bible and went 

up to his wife’s room, and there himself, wife, and 
| sister joined in their first prayer to the throne of 
| grace. He had hardly finished his prayer when his 
sister came and flung her arms around his neck, and 
| burstinto tears. “That embrace,” said he, “from 
| that sister, more than paid me for all the eross had 
| cost me.” Tis wife and sister have both, since that, 
embraced religion, and united with the chureh. 
Another Mr R, 


also of B., and a merchant, was 


| also converted about the same time. 
room in the principal hotel of the city, where he and 
; his companions were in the habit of meeting to drink 
and play cards. 


There was one 


Long after the work of reformation 
commeneed in B, he would be seen going from the 
prayer-mecting, where he had appeared deeply inter- 
est. d, to this room to join his companions in drinking 
and playing. It was said that this was kept up even 
after he had risen for prayers, and many supposed 
him insincere. After he was converted, how 

off his convictions, aud for that purpose hal kept 
| up bis drinking and playing, but to no purpose. H- 

could find no peace until he found it in the source cf 
| all peace Iie is now an earnest, zealous, and con- 


sistent Christian, and a marked change has come over 


his late companions. 
This would be perfectly satisfactory to them. | 


A young man, a clerk on board of one of the Cali 
fornia clippers discharging at New York, visited 
the Greenwich-street prayer-meeting, became inter- 
ested, convicted, and converted. This was followed 
by the conversion of his wife and sister. He was 
very poor, and when, on the ship being discharged, 


For days he besought the own- 
At last he thought 
of his religion, and résolved to go and tell his Father 
in heaven all about it. He did so; and hardly had 


his money, every cent. 
Capt. 1, of the London packet-ship A., was on a 


for many years living in a backslidden state, has been | 


but of late a shipbuilder, together with his daughter | 
and sister-in-law, (being all of his family) recently | 7 
| | lated the country east of us have only been sufiizient | 


enough, but he thought he could never take it up be- | 
At last, however, he made up his mind | 


| gotten up 
| LOD 80 altered as that they eould get it 


| on the point of giviog up their co 


‘ } 
ver, be t that he har ed every e to drive | - ' ‘ 
ee e stated at he had used every effort to « | ask whatought a society, standisg in the place of moral 





vieit to his home in Connecticut, when the spirit of 


| apologetically represented, in his dotage. 


| election on the second of August, should the proposi 
tion be rejected. 


| 

j 

| them know not where to look for the money ; 
vote themselves a year longer of grace. 


or té 


| for recent changes in his officers here. 
| 


wherein he is entitled to it He las retained the Hon 


| Candlebox Calhoun and his perjured clerk, McLane, 
even at the cost of removing ths surveyor's office from | Canada) a copy of “The T 


| the territory, while he has removed our receiver at this 
Land-Office, a gentleman of undisputed integrity, aad 
very acceptable to the whole land district. I know 
of no fault in him but disapprobation of the Lecomp- 
ton swindle. Great injustice has been done the citi- 


zens of this region by delay of payment. The corn 


furnished Government /ast fall has but jast been paid | 


for; and the office-rent and incidental expenses of the 

Land. Office have not been paid for a year past. 
| What has the Government done with cighty million 

dollars, when they neglect or refuse to pay the hard 
| working farmer on the frontier, whose money is worth 
| fifty per cent per annum to him, for his corn; and 
| those who by great exertions have furnished them 
rooms, for the accommodation of their business ! 

Our crops are more encouraging than they have 
been any previous year The floods that have deso- 
| for a thorough irrigation here. Corn is magnificent, 
| and quite a quantity has been planted. Yours, 
OBSERVER. 

e 
A TRACT FOR THE OFFICERS OF THE 
TRACT SOCIETY. 





I nave just been reading “ Occasional Tract No 
18,” which is upon “ the Publication and Circulation of 
Books” published by the American Tract Society of 
New York, from the essays of Jonathan Dymond 

It takes the ground that he who writes or sells a 
book which will probably injure the reader, is acces- 
sory to the mischief, and especially sets forth the 
fearful responsibility of publishing vicious books. 

On page 3 there is a principle which may well bo 
| heeded everywhere, and which should certainly be 
held in regard by the occupants at 150 Nassau street, 
they being quite extensively engaged in the publication 
and circulation of books and tracts. The principle is 
her the effect of his 
fidelity be such as he weuld desire or not. 


this—‘* A man must do his duty wh: 


Such purity 


and so does purity of conduct in some other professions.” 

This is the message of the Tract House to Messrs 
Appletons, Carters, Harpers, and all writers, publish- 
ers, and booksellers 





| tration given to it at the Tract Louse ! 
Mr. Glen Wood, agent for the Tract Society in 


| 
Towa, at the meeting of the lowa General Association 


| at Dubuque in June last,—{stating by the way, that 


he had at his own expense been twiee to New York to 


| get posted in regard to the matter from head-quar- 


ters)—said : 


“Tn 1856 there was an honest intention on the part 


| of the Tract officers to publish on slavery as on other 


subjects—that in pursuance of this Sa nb» and Toney 
was published, and the tract on the Dutiea of Masters 
Some of the writers having objected, th» 
aforesaid offieera, in good faith, entered into a corre 
| spondence with the objectors —to have the publica 
through the 
Then eame th 
All the agerts and colporters were 


press, and had etrony hope of it 
Southern storm 
rmisions 
thie 


ani, oa 
account of the Tract offi 


cers) wholly desisted from the work’ 


fury of the storm, they 


The clamor at the South did the business. And now I 
power that the Tract Society docs, do under sach cir- 
cumstances! Ifthey teach that “a man must do his duty 
whether the effects of his fidelity be such as he would 
desire or not’’—what should we expect of the religious 
soctsty—teaching and urging men to this position? 


Shall they take the back track just as soon as they see 


| that declaring the truth in respeet to evils and vices 


condemned in Scripture, tN 4 SPIRIT OF Love “ will « 
cumscrube their business just as purity of con luct does 
in some other professions”! Will the Tract officers 
read this tract? Will they determine to do right, 
even though it cireumscribe their business! Or must 
this tract also be suppressed ? G. B. 


° 





Altering the Text —A correspondent of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, writing from Rome, 
says that the inscription on & church im that city, 
taken from Hebrews iv. 16 has been changed so as to 


read, “ Let us come boldly unto the throne of the Vir- | 


gin Mary, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help im time of need.” 


My coul is sick at witnessing, in the management of | 


Every vile, selfieh passion of the heart is addressed, to 


the terms of the proposition, containing a bribe and a 


But here is the grand point: Should the Lecompton | 
swindle be accepted, then a farther postponement of 


So that here is 


To feel the power of that 
temptation, you should understand the peculiar trials 
How 
Surely any simple- 
ton can see that a President who could frame such a | }, 
| trick must be, as some of hie senatorial friends have 
This great 
| wheel of National Administration arrested for four 
| months—not till after harvest aud marketing of a year's 
| produce: that will not be effected before January ; 
| but just exactly long enough to readvertise, after the 


You must understand, therefore, that some eight or | 
ten thousand men will be called upon to vote upon 
that day, whether they will, in three months, pay out 
$200 for their claim or lose it, when three-fourths of | following resolution—* That we 


Some credit has been given to the Administration eating beverages for holy sacra 
In some cases 
it may be merited, but, as a whole, Iam unable to see 


of conduct might, no doubt, circumscribe a man's business | 


But what is the practical illus- | 


Aeligions Intelligence 


ary 


GONGREGATIONAL, 


Dedication in Prairie du Chien, Wis,—7 
house of worship belonging to the 


Congregatio, 1) 
na] 





church in this place, was dedicated to the « rvi 
Almighty God on the 28th ult , at 2 o'clock , 
exercises were a8 follows: Intro luctory, by Re: " 
| M. Dixon of Blake's Prairie; Sormon, from l Pes ; 
| ii. 5, by Rev. Mr. Miter of Beaver Dain; Dudiag -- 
| Prayer, by Rev D Clady of Beloit; Benedion. 
| the Presiding Elder of the M. FE church, J 
| & sermon appropriate to the occasion was ». 
| by Rev. J. C. Holbrook of Dabugae, Iowa... 
| Sherwin of La Crosse, who was present, preach 
| the following day and the succeeding Sab 
This house has been erected 3), 
the midst of a Roman Catholis 
| sight of a large and imposing P 
The Congregational church ig - 
| spirit as this enterprise exhil it. 
| ence felt. The minister, Rev \y 
| great credit for his perseverance ang, 
| 


| house is of brick, handsomely 
| 


€ of 


bath 
Very great effy, 
Population 


“pish chureh., 


) The 
Nnished within and 
+ 


without, and neatly furnished. It is thirtygix ¢ 
¢ V-*ix fee 


| wide and fifty-eight long, and tl 
| two feet high. The town of Prairi: 
apcient—as old as Philadelphia 
very much since the opening of the Milwaukee aya 
| Mississippi Railroad, of which it is the terminys Z 


walls are twenty- 
du Chien is very 
and has improved 


the Missiseippi River. It is seventy miles north os 
Dubuque, and about three hundred south of § 


Death of Rev. Dr. Smalley — We regret ti 
that Rev. Dr Smalley of Ty \ lied during thy 
week, aged 52. Ife was ordained as colleague with 
the late Rev. Dr. Emmons of Franklin, where he + 
mained ten years. He was pastor of the Union ch ’ 
in Worcester about the same lenvth of time Dar 
the several past years Dr. Smal y has been pastor 
a Presbyterian church in Troy, New York —R, 


South Boston.—The Phillips church and kvejety 
in South Boston, having sold the house of worship 
which they have occupied during more than twey i, 
three years, met therein for the last time, on | , 

day, July 26th. A large congregation was pr 
and the services were appropriate and interesting 

Rev. Samuel J. Spaulding of Newburyport preached 
—Ilhid. 

Wenham.—The Congregational church in W. 
| has given a call to Mr. John Smith Sewall, a gra 
} 


| of the Bangor Theological Semi 


Paul, 


A ita 


| 
| 


ol 





ary He is €Xy™ 


to enter upon the duties of the pas:orate early in 


ing every Administration organ in the territory a fat | tober. 


Congregational Singing.—\\« learn that the \ 
gregational churches in Bath, Me, and 
church in Salem, Mass., have alopted congr 
» | singing —Cong. Jour. 


>| Revival in Seymour, €t.—The Congregat 
| chureh of this place has had a season of refree! 


l | from the Lord 


the 


, 
ft 


é 


4 


Under the pungent preaching and 

ficient Jabors of its pastor, Rey. IH. D. Northrop, 
powerful revival commenced as carly as Auguet of 
last continued with 


through the 


season, and unabated interest 


winter. The church me mbership has 
en double including some who have habitually 
neglected the means of grace for years W.. i. 


METHODIST. 


General Conference of Canada —The next « 

| sion of the General Conference of the Methodist Epis 
- | eopal Church in Canada, wil] be held at St. David's, 
| Lincoln county, C. W., commen on Wednesday 
| the 18th of Auzust, 1858, at 10 o' 
No Wine at Communion —Th: 
of the Methodist Episcopal 


ing 
lock A.M. 

Maine Confere: 
Church has adopted ¢ 
mend to al 
» | churches in this Conference, andl urgently insist uy 

| the entire abandonment of aleoholie wines and int 
tal purposes.” 
| The Tongue of Fire.**—Jvlo ienderson, | 
| of Park, Scotland, Las presented to 
| ters of the United Presbyterian 
| in the mission fields, and in thé 


each of the: 

Church in 8 

Colonies, 

murue of Fire,” by Rk 
William Arthur. 

| Biblical Professorship at Troy.—The 

| of the Troy University, at a meeting 

| resolved to « 

} elected 


Trust 
24th ul 
al Literature 


on the 
rect a chair of * Diblic 


James Flushing, L 


Strong, S T.D, of 
| the Professor to fill it. Prof 
| appointment, and will enter upon the discharge of 
| duties at th: opening of the Unis 
| next. 

Death of Dr. Berry —The |. 
an eminent Methodist 
on the morning of the 2: 


Strong has accepted t 


rsity ln St pt 


elergyim 

rd ult. 
Vermont, in the year 1815. I] 

| son in the Presidency of the Indiat 
sity in 1848 
| charge of this institution, he accepted the 
of the Iowa Wesleyan University at Mt 


| 
| 
After remaining for abo 


Pleasant 

| remained in connection with this institution for abou€ 

| three years 

| place at Mt 
college enterprise in Missouri. 


In the summer of 1857 he resigned his 


Pleasant, and took charge of a new 


In November last he 
| was attacked with erysipelas, which was subsequently 
| followed by paralysis. His discase further e¢ 


plicated with asthma 


was 


A Missionary to Labrador —The Wesleyan Meth 
odist Church of Nova Scotia has Mr 
as a missionary to Labrador 


| Young Men for the Ministry —A hundred and 


| twenty young men have offered themselves to the 
| British Methodist Conference for t! 


sent Rev Peach 


i@ ministry. 

| Methodism in Canada.—We are in receipt of the 
| “Minutes of the Fifteenth Sessions of the Niagara and 
| Bay of Quinte Annual Conferences of the M. E 
| Church in Canada” These conferences embrace 
districte, 171 preachers, and 15,47 
| membership of 15,674 

The annual conference of the 
Methodists of Canada was held in 
| middle of last The 
shown a marked increase of 


> membera—in 


New Conn 
Toronto abe 
month statisties are state 


have attendan 
| membership, and the year just closed was very pt 

perous. Subscriptions were taken up from th 
bers amounting to £192 5s 
The circuits are also required to 
object 4 rea 


tion was also passed recommendisg the churches t 


tow ird establis! 
printing. office 


tribute $20 each toward the same 


adhere strictly to the principle of total abstiner 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, South —The Me‘! 

dist Episcopal Church, South, r 
167 supe 

members ; a 

mber » { 


3.289 Indian members ; 467 


2.207 trave 
£907 ral ; 


° probation re > 


sorts 
ing preachers, 
404,450 
148,525 


| tioners ; 


white 
eolered me colored proba 


} 


Indian proba 


tioners—total membership, wins 3, laity, in full aad 


on trial, 655,777 ; net increase o 


Bishop Scott —The Califo 
18, says 

‘*With real ple asure We anno 
of Rev L. Seott, DD, by the Son 
The Bishop will spend some tnon' 
iting various localities, 
rally, and pre 
ference a. 
upon sd 


euperinten r the 
Ore 
llis reutes of travel! ar 


works uv 
a and California 


not vet dé 


siding at th 
termined 


| BAPTIST. 
An Attempt to Set Fire to a Chareh-Buallding,— W 
learn thatan attempt was recently iaade to burn the Tre 
iry, Mass. Th 
The Bible used 


2 torn in pieces, and together with ot 


mont Baptist uweet r house, Rox! 
was eetin umber of place 
the vesiry wa 
books end papers piled in a heap near the pulpit 
set on fire 


Fire was also set under the etaire 


After burning a curtain the fire went 
n a barrel used for 
putting shavings in, but the «shutting of the door 
seems to have smothered it Th: 
faced the large pulpit Bible used 
and committed other offenses 


misereants also de- 


, the church above, 
| Beverly, Mass.—We learn that Rey. J. C. Foster 
| baptized twelve persons Sabbath hefore last, and gave 
the hand of fellowship in the afternoon to twenty 
This makes eighty-four added to the ehureh in three 
successive months, of whom seventy-three have b = 
added by baptism. More than half of the whole 


number are heads of families, 


two. 
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THE TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, | : : | 
| the name of galvanism, with chemistry or the 


analysis and combination of material bodies. | 








Tue most wonderful event in this age of 


wonders is that which was announced on 
Thursday last. 
was flashed from Newfoundland southward to 
New Orleans, and westward to a thousand sta- 


In a moment the intelligence | 


tions scattered over half the breadth of the | : 
invention which was first made practical on 


continent, that the project of a telegraphic 
communication between the continents separat- 
ed by the Atlantic ocean, has been realized. Ev- 
erywhere, without concert, without any previous 
arrangement or proposal, the joy of millions 
broke forth in spontaneous and simultaneous 
demonstration. 
mate lordship among the works of God in this 
lower world—the extent of his commission to 
subdue the earth and to have dominion over it 
—was never before manifested on so grand a 
scale. 
tice of such an event in its relations to God, to 
the methods of his providence, and to the prog- 
ress of his designs in this world. 

God made this world, with all its riches, 
that it might be, from age to age, the habitation 
and possession of the human race till earth and 
heaven shall pass away. Man was created 
with his distinctive faculties of knowledge and 
contrivance, that he might be the lord and pos- 
sessor of all inferior things; and that, in the ex- 
ercise of his dominion, he might explore and 
discover all the wealth of his inheritance, and, 
filling the earth with human life and comfort, 
might fill it with the knowledge and the praise 
ofthe Creator. The world, as God has creat- 
ed it and given it to man, is a storehouse of re- 
sources which man is to develop, of materials 
upon which he is to employ his labor and his 
skill, of principles which he is to discover and 
apply to their uses, of natural laws which he is 
to ascertain that by them he may have domini- 
on, of elements and forces which he is to sub- 
due. 

Almost the entire history of man’s advance- 
ment in the world, (since that original apostasy 
by which human nature gravitates toward bar- 
barism,) is the history of the progress which he 
has made in discovering for his own guidance 
the hidden laws, and thus subduing to his own 
use the diversified and mysterious forces of 
material nature. First he becomes acquainted 
with such natural powers as are immediately 
available, and with the more obvious and facile 
uses of things around him. Then as he ad- 
vances in the investigation and conquest of na- 
ure, he finds new uses for the most familiar 
things, and not only so, but laws and forces 
which at first were latent are brought to light, 
and become in their turn subsidiary to farther 
explorations into the unknown capnbilities of 
nature, and subservient to man’s use in replen- 
ishing and subduing the earth. Certain simple 
mechanical powers have been in use, apparent- 
ly, ever since man began to be,—such as the 
lever, the wedge, the elastic force by which the 


Man’s appointed and legiti- | 


It would be irreligious not to take no- | 








bent bow sends the arrow to its mark, and | 
(from a date beyond authentic history) the wa- | 


ter-wheel. But how many ages did the world 
wait before there was even a dream that the 
elastic force of the invisible vapor which bub- 
bies up from heated water and is condensed 
inio a visible cloud when it rises into the cool- 
cr air, was to become, as it now is, the most 
potent and at the same time the most tractable 
of all the agencies that can be substituted for 
the muscular strength of human limbs ? 
than two hundred years have passed since the 
first rude attempt to construct a steam-engine ; 
—less than one 


hundred, since the power 


of steam was really subdued and harnessed for 


Less | 


the service of mankind ; but to-day there is no | 


civilized land where the steam-engine is not at 


work in the various arts that contribute to hu- | 


man comfort or human advancement, and doing 
more than myriads of human laborers could do 
without it. 


It is just fifty-one years since the | 


first successful attempt to apply the steam-en- | 
| Kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 


gine in aid of navigation, and how soon has 
that success changed all the commerce 
of the world! Thirty-one years ago, the same 
power was successfully applied to locomotion 
on land; and now the locomotive engine is 
hissing and roaring along its path in all civilized 
and some half-civilized lands, and the iron ways 
of commerce are more than enough to encir- 
cle the globe. Such is the accelerated impulse 
which human discovery and contrivance have 
given, in these last days, to the work of subduing 
the earth with all its capabilities to the service 
of its constituted lerd. 

From the beginning of the world, man has 
trembled at the lightning in the sky—the sub- 
limest symbol of God’s awful power. It was 
not dreamed that lightning was the manifesta- 
tion of an element which was to be subdued 
and made subservient to human uses. Thous- 
ands of years ago it was observed that certain 
substances, if excited by friction, had a singu- 
lar power of attraction and repulsion, and 
‘would sometimes give out a mysterious spark. 
None dreamed that under these phenomena 
there lurked a force which man was to subju- 
gle. Still less was it imagined that these 





phenomena were of the same sort with the 
lightning. Only about two centuries ago, these 
phenomena began to be more accurately and 
inquiringly observed, under the name of elec- 
tricity ; and just one hundred and six years 


ago, in one of our summer thunder-showers, | 


our own Franklin made the discovery that 


these phenomena and lightning are identi- | 


cal. ‘The immediate result of the discovery 
was that arrangement, now so familiar, by 
which the thunder is disarmed of half its 
terror, and its bolts are so often rendered harm- 
less. 

From the earliest ages the mysterious phe- 
nomenon of magnetic influence in pieces of 


iron that have in some way acquired a power | 
of attracting other pieces of iron, was observed 
and wondered at ; but for almost two thousand 


years after the first notice of that phenomenon 


in history, it was not observed as a practical | 


thing that a magnetized needle points always 
northward. ‘The observation of that fact be- 
came the invention of the mariner’s compass ; 
and so it gave to mankind a power which 
revolutionized—we might always say, created— 
the art of navigation, and achieved the discov- 
ery of seas and continents before unknown, 
and changed the once impassable ocean into a 
free highway of intercourse among the nations. 

Sixty-eight years ago, another series of dis- 
coveries began, connecting electricity, under 


Only thirty-nine years ago, a mysterious rela- | 


tion between electricity or galvanism and mag- 
netism began to be investigated, and out of 
those observations and inquiries came, in 1837, 
the invention of the magnetic telegraph—an 


any wide scale of usefulness by our fellow-citi- 
zen, Prof. Morse. So suddenly and extensively 
has that invention gone into use, (if we may ac- 
ceptthe statement made by a contemporary,) that 
to-day there are more than 35,000 miles of tele- 
graphic communication in the United States— 
more than 5,000 in the British American 
Provinces—imore than 10,000 in Great Britain 
—more than 100,000 in the world. Already 
those lines run in every direction over the con- 
tinent of Europe, and under many of the adja- 
cent channels, straits, and seas. Already they 
are spreading like a network of nerves over 
India, and hastening to a complete connection 
between India and Europe. 

And now, after three unsuccessful attempts, 
the line of communication has been laid be- 
neath the Atlantic. Depths heretofore deemed 
fathomless have been carefully sounded ; the 
vast channels and depressions, the abysses and 
jagged peaks of the ocean’s bed have been 
measured and mapped like ranges of moun- 
tains on the land; a way has been found 
which seems as if it had been prepared for 
this very purpose from the foundation of the 
world ; miles below the ever-agitated surface, 
the slender wire, (only one-sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter) deftly twisted and carefully 
coated, is reposing on its sandy bed where 
neither storms nor currents can disturb it ; and 
at this moment signal flashes are passing in 
either direction between this new world and 
the old. Of course there may be disappoint- 
ment even yet. There may yet arise some un- 
expected hindrance ; though probably, before 
the words which we are now writing shall have 
been printed and conveyed to our readers, the 
instantaneous transmission of messages from 
either side of the ocean to the other will have 
begun. But whatever may be the temporary 
disappointment, none can now doubt that ulti- 
mate success is sure, and that anether great 
victory has been achieved in man’s appointed 
work of subduing the earth and holding domin- 
ion over it. 

It is not for us to venture on any prediction 
of what consequences are to come from this 
achievement. No human foresight can antici- 
pate the results. Commercial men cannot tell 
what the results will be in relation to commerce. 
Statesmen cannot tell what the results will be 
in relation to diplomacy and the alliances and 
intercourse of nations, or in relation to the pro- 
gress or decay of existing empires. Scientific 
men cannot tell what the results will be in re- 
lation to science—what new penetration into 
the mysteries of nature, what new subjugation 
of great physical forces to the mind and will of 


man, will come in natural succession from this | : 
| in the Second Disputation (p. 143.) 
} 


Yet it is for us to know that the event 
which has just taken place before us, is not a 


victory. 


barren marvel merely, but must be for ever con- | 


spicuous in the chronology of the world’s prog- 
ress. 


way-marks in the course of time. To us as 
Christian men is given the advantage of seeiag 
this event in its connection with the beneficent 
and all-renewing work which God is working 
in the world, and with the promises and proph- 
ecies that were of old. It is our privilege to 


know that this event marks a new stage of prog-. 


ress toward the long-expected consummation 
when the earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of our God and the victorious kingdom of 
our Redeemer. To us it is like the sounding of 
an apocalyptic trumpet—a new signal that the 
kingdoms of this world are soon to become the 


Regarding the event from this point of view, | 


we cannot but observe a cheering significance in 
the fact that the connection now established be- 


tween Europe and America, connects immedi- | 


ately, and brings into the most intimate proximity, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. We 
cannot forget that the fusion of races in the 
British islands is the origin and the main stock 
of the American people—that the mingled blood 
of Cambrian, Caledonian, Celtic, Saxon, Da- 
nish, and Norman ancestors is in the veins 
alike of either nation. We cannot forget that 
the two nations speak one language, and that 
language the most familiar living dialect of 
Protestant Evangelical Christianity. We can- 
not forget that these two nations, above all 
others, by the natural process of colonization 
and emigration, are spreading their common 
language, their common literature, their com- 
mon institutions of religious liberty, of personal 
freedom, and of municipal self-government 
through the world. We cannot forget that 
every form of faith and worship, and every form 
of thought, existing in either of these two nations, 


| exists also in the other. We cannot forget j sam of about sixteen ‘Liede:, by diferca! 


It is not a human achievement merely, | 
—it is the Lord’s doing,’—one of God’s great | 


| to Christ, without citation, in the first sentence of 


that in the spontaneous efforts ef philanthropy 


and Christian zeal for the relief of human 


wretchedness, for the advancement of society 
in knowledge and in all the means and securities 
of human well-being, and for the evangelization 
of the world, these two nations have long been 
moving upon parallel lines of progress. We 
cannot forget how much of hope for the world 
is depending upon these two nations above all 
others—how mournful the gloom would be if 
the light of either should be extinguished by 
some dire catastrophe or more dire apostasy 
from the first principles of righteousness. We 
dare not suppress the hope that the new con- 
nection between these kindred nations, shall 
be a new bond of fraternity,a new guarantee 
for liberty, a new force to strengthen the pro- 
test against old wrongs, and to aid the predes- 
tined victory of the right, a new alliance of 
Christian sympathies and efforts for the salva- 
tion of the world. 
Annus mirabilis! Of all the years since 
Christ, what one is more memorable than this? 
That great religious revival in which the 
churches are rejoicing—that turaing of men’s 
minds, by myriads, to the things of God and of 
God’s kingdom on the earth—is it not related, 
in the plan and purpose of Eternal Providence, 
to the marvel which is connecting all parts of 
the world by these lines of instantaneous com- 
munication? Are not such manifestations of 
God to be accepted in humble faith as intima- 
tions that the day of promise is at hand? “I 
saw anew heaven and a new earth, for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed 
And I, 
John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, com- 
ing down from God out of heaven, prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard 
a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God.” 











away; and THERE WAS NO MORE SEa. 


- 








THE DOXOLOGY OF PAUL. 


cation published in The Independent of July 29, 


Paul in Romans ix. 5. It will be remembered 


that this writer affirmed that Paul never offers 


that this begs the whole question ; viz. whether 
this isa doxology to Christ. 

The latest punctuation of Tischendorf was 
also alleged against an application of the dox- 
elogy to Christ. 
pericd after “came”; making the sentence 
read, “of whom according to the flesh Christ 
came.” 
God. ‘This reading, however, by no means 
carries with it the weight of authority. Be- 
sides, it takes away the point of the contrast 
expressed IM xaTuH CApxa, 


Then follows an ascription of glory to 


Why this mention 


to his human nature, except to contrast this 
with another nature? From the same stock 
“as to his human nature” came Christ, who 1s 
over all—God blessed forever. ‘The proposed 
change of punctuation does violence to the 
whole logical and rhetorical structure of the 
passage. 

But we recur to “a Unitarian’s” communi- 
cation mainly to notice his third point; viz. 
that “ in the Arian controversy about the Trin- 
ity, this text (Rom. ix. 5) was not adduced in 
its support.” As we had not at hand books of re- 
ference when commenting upon this assertion, 
we contented ourselves with the sufficient re- 
ply that the records of that controversy were 
so fragmentary that nothing could be argued 
from an omission. But a learned and critical 
friend, who has investigated the point, sends 
us the following citations, which thoroughly 
refute the assertion that this doxology was not 
quoted in the Arian controversy as a proof-text 
of the divinity of Christ : 





** Any one who is familiar with the early writ- 
ings on the Arian Controversy, cannot fail to 
recollect that Romans ix. 5, is constantly used by 
| the asserters of the proper divinity of Christ 
against the Arians, as it was by those of his 
proper humanity against the Docetic theory. 
Among the writings which have come down 
under the name of Athanasius, itis cited in the 
Disputation with Arius before the Nicene Coun- 
cil (Op. T. 1. p. 92. Ed. ex. Off. Comm. 1701); 
This citation 
is remarkable. Having cited John i. | et seg., and 
Rey. 1. 8, as proofs of the eternal Godhead of the 
Son, he adds, ‘ Paul teaches the same thing to the 
Jews in the Epistle to the Romans, when he writes 
thus, “ of whom is Christ after the flesh, who is 
God over all blessed for ever.”’’ It is quoted in the 
same way, in his Second Disputation against the 
Arians (p. 154.) He applies this exact language 
his Fifth Oration against the Arians (evidently 
showing that it was currently understood to relate 
to him.) In fact, throughout the Letters, Dispu- 

tations, Orations, Questions, ete., by which Atha- 

nasius combated Arianism, this passage is per- 

petually cited as one of the clearest proofs of the 

divinity of Christ. It is appealed to by Basil in 

his controversy with Eunomius, a more acute and 

scientific exponent of Arianism than Arius him- 

self, as a proof that Christ is identical with him 
| who in the O. T. is called God, Lord, Almighty, 
Lord of Sabaoth, the Self-Existent, Adonai, and 
| Eloi,” (Adv. Eunom. Lib. iv. Op. T. L. p. 399. 
(Ecumenius, in his commentary on the passage, 
(Rom ix. 5) says, ‘ he most clearly declares Christ 
| to be God (Aaunporata Osby rov Xprsror dvouat ec) ; 
blush, unhappy Arius!’ Theophylact to the same 
| effect says, ‘Arius is here put to shame, inas- 
much as Paul proclaims Christ to be God over all.’ 

“Tt could only be by a remarkable oversight 
that ‘a Unitarian subscriber’ could have affirmed 
that ‘in the Arian controversy about the Trinity, 
this text was not adduced in its support.’ You 
justly remark that ‘its omission from the frag- 
ments of that controversy which have come down 
to us, is no evidence that it never was adduced.’ 
We have seen, however, that it was constantly 
adduced. The fact is, that im all the arguments 
of the church in defense of the divinity of her 
Lord, against Arius and his successors, this im- 
portant and splendid passage stands forth in just 
the same sense and with just the same prominency 
as now, 1. e. asa declaration of proper and su- 
preme Godhead, which can no more be disjointed 
from Christ, than rays can be cut off from the sun. 
The moment it is dissociated from Christ, it be- 
comes senseless and destitute of all intelligible 
connection with the rest of the passage. The 
pointing proposed by Tischendorf and Lachmann 
(the same who supposes the Iliad to be an amal- 





‘“ A UNITARIAN SUBSCRIBER,” in his communi- 


attempted to set aside the argument for the Di- | 
vinity of Christ derived from the doxology of 


doxologies to Christ; to which it was replied | 


That punctuation places a | 


of Christ’s descent “ according to the flesh,” as | 














authors, of different periods, and without even a 
common subject) is simply an arbitrary nega- 
tion of the church-historical sense of the 
passage, and it leaves the last clause a 
shapeless and unmeaning fragment—such a sen- 


| tence, we venture to say, as cannot be matched from 


all the Greek authors of twenty centuries. On the 
contrary, when it is understood of Christ, it is, at 
least, agreeable to the laws of language and of 
logic. It is, in fact, s grand and noble climax. 
‘I could wish that I were cast out from Christ for 
my brethren, who are Israelites, who 
were adopted as the children of God, whose were 
the glory, (the Shekinah) and the Covenants, and 
the Legislation, and the Temple-service, and the 
Promises. Whose were the fathers, (the Patri- 
archs) and from whom was Christ, as te his flesh, 
who is over all, God blessed forever. Amen.’ 
That Immanuel, God with us, God manifest in the 
flesh, should be born of that race, was its highest 
possible distinction ; and the apostle ascends from 
the very point of its extraction, (‘who are Jsrael- 
ites’) and moves on step by step, through God's 
complicated and marvelous plan, till he reaches 
its culminating point of majesty and glory in the 
incarnation of the Son of God, the Savior of the 
world ; and then he breaks forth into a rapture of 
adoration—a veritable doxology to Christ—much 
of the same import with that which was uttered 
by Thomas, ‘My Lord and my God!’ (in fact, 
Athanasius in one of his many allusions to this 
passage, speaks of the two together as having been 
prompted by kindred emotions) ;—in the same 
strain too with that of the beloved apostle, ¢Rev. 
i.) ‘Unto to him that loved us and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.’ 
No, we cannot escape ‘ doxoiogies to Christ.’ Pe- 
ter’s confession may be regarded as a doxology to 
Christ. Thomas has left us ene, Paul more, and 
John yet more. More and louder yet, even ‘as 
the Voice of many waters and as the Voice of 
mighty thunderings,’ doxologies to Christ are going 
up and will for ever go up from ‘the angels which 
stand around the throne,’ and from the great 
muititude which no man can number, ‘ out of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people,and tongues, who, 
standing before the throne and before the Lamb, 


clothed with white robes, and palms in their | 


hands, ery with a Joud voice, saying, Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb!" (Rev. vii.) God grant that the ‘ Uni- 

tarian subscriber’ may be heard among them!” 

—-o- 

THE COST OF BCOK-PEDDLING, 
Tue admirable report ot the Distribution Com- 
mittee of the American Tract Society, Boston, con- 
tains some just and timely strictures upon the 
abuses of CoJporiage. After enumerating several! 
perversions of a system planned for the best pur- 


poses, the Committee say that “ a frequent depart- | 


ure from the ideal of the system, is to make the 
sale of the Society’s publications the prominent ob- 
ject of regard and effort.” 


“So long as agents are accounted worthy and 
faithful in proportion to the amount of their sales 
reported ; so long as they are at all made to feel 
that their tenure of office is dependent upon this 
kind of success, they will shape their professional 
course to realize this end; and in so doing they 
will lose sight easily of the grandest specialty of the 
whole system. ‘They will visit, for instance, in 
preference, the more thickly settled portions of 
the community, the more cultivated families, the 
streets and the doors most likely to furnish them 
with cash customers for the literature which they 
have to offer. In this way they become less evan- 
gelists and more mere traveling salesmen, with an 
eye not so much on spiritual destitutions as upon 
chances for trade; and the results which they 
seek most ardently and devotedly to accumulate 
are not directly spiritual but mercenary. 

“If the simple selling of books is the object, 
the distribution of nimble clerks up and down 
through cities and villages,—the extension, in this 
way, of mercantile operations, and the increase of 
mercantile profits,—if it is clerk hire which the 
ehurches are paying, and not the salaries of mis- 
sionary pioneers, the churches ought to understand 
it. Some of them have now suspicions of this. 
But the true idea of employing these persons, asa 
scheme of Christian benevolence, is essentially 
another. They are sent to search out spiritual 
destitution ; to visit especially the poor, the igno- 
rant, the isolated; to leave a blessing in homes 
that have drifted aloof from the shadow of all 
Gospel ordinances; to make sure of carrying the 
messages of salvation through the forest and its 
scattered cabins, over the rough aud unfrequented 
thoroughfares of wilderness life; of finding and 
comforting the most solitary hermit heart that 
hides in the desert. 

“This French word colporteur sounds a little 
less objectionable than book-peddler ; but it must 
also mean something else ; it must indicate another 
sort and set of functions,such as have just now 
been indicated, or it will come to be understood in 
a sense Which will prove its reprobation.” 

The Committee of the Boston Society who 
make this statement, and their Secretary who sub- 
scribes it, have long had an intimate knowledge of 
the practical operations of the American Tract 
Society in New York, with which the Boston So- 
ciety has hitherto been in close allianee. There 
can be no doubt that the evil of which the Com- 
mittee speak has fallen under their notice in the 
Colportage system of the Nassau-street Society. 
Indeed, the reports of that Society for a series of 


of the “salesman” than of the “ evangelist”, and 
that the churches have paid a vast amount of 
* clerk hire” under the impression that they were 
paying for missionary service. The following ta- 
ble covers a period of five years, and is prepared 
with the utmost care from the reports of the col- 
porters of the Tract Society. 
Vols. sold. 
1854 $499,776 
1855 542,930 
1256 526,854 


| 857 - ~ 


Vols. given. 
136,696 
147,363 


538,318 


544,096 


152,822 


5x GIT 
1538,9 


1852 - - Zi 
the colporters of the American Tract Society have 
sold nearly four times as many books as they have 
given away. And since the books given away are 
usually of the cheaper sort, the value of those sold 
is at least four times that of the volumes granted. 


It would appear from this that “the sale of the | 


Society’s publications is a prominent object of re- 
gard and effort” by its colporters. The main bu- 
siness of some appears to be book-peddling. They 


books for the Society. We have already shown 
that the books sold yield a large excess over the 
cost of their production; yet The Messenger as- 


tions of the churches. The following table will 
show what proportion of the charities of the 
churches have gone to pay the expense of this 
itinerant book-peddling : 
Donations. 
$156,033 
147,298 
158,435 
153,985 
120,243 


Colportage. Per Cent. 
$91,281 8 
105,113 
111,601 
119,510 
94,100 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 





$735,994 $521,605 

In five years more than half a million dollars— 
two-thirds of all the donations—have gone to pay 
men whose main business seems to be peddling 
books. 

At the very lowest calculation—a calculation 
based upon items which belong exclusively to the 
department of colportage—the average oost to the 


| Society's treasury of cach colporter for one year's 





| bor was secured. 





| lication account, The 
years show that many of the colporters have more | 


| “omitted the periodicals”; and takes the “ 
| mens” 


| odicals ? 
| Society include the cost of its periodicals? 
sures us that the colporters are paid by the dona- | 





service was, in 1854, $358, in 1855, $375, in 1856, 
$387, in 1857, $397, and about the same in 1858. 
If other items properly belonging to this depart- 
ment were included, the average cost would prove 
to have been over four hundred dollars a year for 
each colporter. Yet the old story that a colporter 
costs but $150 per annum is still repeated in The 
Messenger. 

The Colportage system, wisely directed, is capa- 
ble of great usefulness. 
plished by it in its origin. 


Much good was accom- 


part of a universal national system, when for its 
highest efficiency, it should be under local direc- 
tion. 


at a heavy cost, it must lose its hold upon the 

churches. 

But we have not done with the curiosities of the 
Treasurer's Report of this Department. On page 
166 of report for 1858, we have an account of ex- 
penditures for colportage, which the auditors of the 
society vouch for as correct. It sums up as fol- 
lows : 

Colportage, 255 years’ services of col- 
porters laboring in the country, 
with allowance for expenses, 

Forty-five years and eight months’ ser- 
vices of colporters laboring in 
cities, among foreigners, and on 
railways, with expenses, . 

Services of Agents of Depositories and 
Superintendents of colportage, 
with traveling and other expenses, 
rent, clerk hire, etc., - - 


In the list of Colporters we find the names of 


twelve persons, whose services were equivalent to | 


those of one man for eleven years five months and 


| a half, and who answer the description here given 
| of Depository Agents and Superintendents. 
| pears, therefore, that by the outlay indicated in 


It ap- 
these three items, a little more than 312 years’ la- 


ment, on page 39, “ that the whole amount of time 
reported for the year, equals the services of one 
man for 3,746 months and 28 days, or more than 
312 years.” 

But this involves the egregious blunder, inexcus- 


| able in an officer of the Socicty in New York, of | 
supposing that all the colporters enumerated in the | 
| list w 


re paid from Nassau street, when no less 
than eighteen of them were commissioned in Boston 
and paid from fuuds that never came into the 
treasury of the Society here. It would be quite 
as proper to reckon the service performed by the 


city missionaries and tract visitors of New York 


and Brooklyn among the fruits of the Society's | 


expenditure, as to include that peiformed by col- 


| porters in Massachusetts and Vermont. 


And strange to say, this error, in a form a little 
different. has been repeated year after year, and the 
attempt to correct it now does not help the matter 
atall. Since the year 1552, at least, the persons 
who have made up the Treasurer's Report for him 
have been in the habit of reporting not only the 
New England but also the Maryland colporters, 


as if they were actually paid from the funds of | 


the New York Society, when each of these auril- 
taries has managed its own affairs independently, 
and niet its own contracts. 


E& Two inferences from this exhibit are obvious. | ' ; 
exhausting excitements of 
| sorts. 


The first is that the work of book-peddling viewed 
as a tax upon the charities of the churches, is de- 
cidedly overpaid. The second inference is, that 


. | 
if the Tract Society would understand its own af- | 


fairs, and retain the coufidence of the public as a 
benevolent institution, it must take time at the 
annual meeting to review the whole proceedings 
of the year, and to deliberate with the calmness 
of Christian wisdom. 


HELP FOR THE MESSENGER. 





Somesopy must come tothe relief of The Ameri- 


can Messenger or between The Observer and The 


Evangelist its character for accuracy, if not for 
veracity, will be entirely destroyed. 


The Messenger concerning the affairs of the Tract 
Society. 
of The Messenger and of the Reports of the Society 


are to be received in evidence of the policy of its | 


Management. 

The Evangelist insists that sundry items of 
freight, cartage, exchange, rent of depositories, 
clerk hire, etc. ete., which it figures up at $30,000 
for last year, should be charged to the expense of 
publication. But The American Messenger says 
expressly that “ the prices of the publications are 
intended to be such that the Society shall receive 
from sales the amount @gpended in issuing such as 
are sold.” 


for colportage or other agency im m thing sales to 


the destitute, is borne by donations to the Society,” 
The very items to which The Evan- | 


(June, 1853.) 


gelist refers on p. 166 of the last report, are there 


| charged in the account of Agents of Depositories 
and Superintendents of colportage, all whose ex- 
| pense in making sales, The Messenger says is | 


“borne by donations.” In charging these to pub- 
Evangelist contradicts The 
Messenger and the Report. At the same time 


after counting in all these items, it admits that last 


| year there was a balance from sales of $15,000, 
| which it fails to account for satisfactorily. 


The Evangelist still insists that we have 


speci- 


which they were included. This is not the fact. 
We ask its candid attention to the statemeat on 


page 232 ef the Report for 1857, and we advise | 


| every one who has a copy of that Report to turn to | 
152,663 | 


it and go over the tables with us. Let merchants 
put our calculations, with the tables of that Re- 


| port, into the hands of their book-keepers, and get 
Thus it appears that in each of these five years | 


their verdict upon our accuracy. We are willing 


| to refer the question to five good accountants, of 
whom we shall name two, the Tract Management-| 
| two, and these elect a fifth. 


The table on p. 232 of Report for 1257 is head- 
ed, “Summary view of the Society’s Tora. re- 
ceipts and expenditures in thirty-two years.” 


| And on p. 233 we read that “the above state- 
| ments of receipts and expenditures are facts from 


| the Treasurer’s annual reports, strictly accurate 
are agents who sell annually about half a million | 


and reliable.’’ Do not the “ /otal receipts” of the 
Society include its receipts from the sale of peri- 
Do not the’ ¢otal expenditures” of the 
Will 
the Treasurer or Secretaries of the Tract Society 


| come out over their own signatures, and say that 


the periodicals are not included in that “ strictly 
accurate and reliable statement”? Will they say 
in their own names that an item of $400,000 was 
withheld from that statement of ‘total receipts” ? 

Now this summary reckons all the issues of the 
Society by “pages.” We have in the fourth col- 
umn the whole number of pages printed in thirty- 
two years. On page 233, the total cost of manu- 
facturing these publications is given at $3,226,100. 
If the periodicals are not included in this amount, 
then they are not accounted for at all in what pro- 
fesses to be a “strictly accurate” statement of 
“the total expenditures” for thirty-two years. 

In thirty-two years there were granted publica- 
tions amounting to 918,556,744 pages valued at 
$459,278 37;—25 per cent. discount being taken 
off from selling prices. At the close of that time 
there was on hand a stock of 376,298,583 pages, 
which in the same proportion we may value in 


A great error has been | 
committed, however, in endeavoring to make it | ,, , , 
| Profits in thirty-two years $72 


If colportage is used for ambitious purposes | 
by its centra] managers, and is made a great com- | 
mercial instead of a missionary agency, and this | 


| valuation of the grants and the stoc 
| more careful 


| actual cost,—shows that 


| liable,” and every attempt to impeach t] 
| signally failed. 


32.839 69 | 


This accords with another state- | 


| the railways. 


Every week | 
those journals contradict some official statement of | 


We maintain that the official statements | 


It then adds that the expense incurred 


we gave for 1853 as the on/y instance in | 











. a 
round numbers at $190,000. Therefore oa 

value of publications given away, and of axe 
hand even after throwing off 25 Faia 


A <9 per cent., 
$649,278 37. Deduct this from the total ae 
8 of 


publications manufactured, and we have the . 

tual cost of publications sold. Here is the ation 
Cost of the whole - - - $3,226 100 : 
Cost of grants and stock = - - 649.272 a 


| Cost of those sold - - $2 r 


wai ty §29 


Receipts from sales - - 3,305 


51 R 
$723,399 + 
Add profits last year - 113.R¢0 
— 9542.19] 
This is the result of a rough caleulat 
. - . : . yn, l 
which 25 per cent. discount are thrown of 
. ail 
k on hand 
computation, dividing the y 
number of pages produced, by the 
manufacture, and getting the cos} 


computing the pages sold By this r 


er r 
pe] cA 


page, then 
ile, to find their 
er 
exceed “the cost of those sojq” 

million of doilars. But The Messenger apie 
the sales are designed to cover thy te st of 
issuing the publications sold,” and that the 
penses incurred “ in making sales” are al 
by donations.” 


Cipts from sale 
DY more t} 


y 


> bare * 


x 


The Evangelist must review its figures, and o 
h 


due credit to The Messenger and the annual fa 
ports. 


Our figures are “strictly aceurate and ; 


ein 
l 


Eo -6< 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

Quvoeve, L. 1, August 19th, 12 
Tne pleasant and conveniently accessible plana, 
of summer resort on Long Island seem this 
to attract a larger proportion than usual of 5 
from New York and Brooklyn. In a rapid 
through New England last week I met fre 
the complaint, from those having charge 


rip 


jue 


railroads and hotels, that the current « 
travel was there narrower and more slug 


year than last; that fewer persons wer 


| the trip to the prominent and celebrated po 


interest, aud fewer families had taken th 
mer-quarters in the charming villages that br 
en With so sweet a beauty along the iron tracks 
This is owing, doubtless, to t 
commercial revulsion of iast autumn; Which ! 
made it needful for multitudes of families to « 
omise more carefully than they have been w 
to do, and the influences of which are thus 


! circulating, like reverberating echoes after the st 


has passed over, among the hills and through t 
valleys which heretofore have been the chosen 


| summer-harbors of the cities’ weary and wealthy 


populations. 

Bvt not improbably the same cause contributes 
at least to sume extent, to fill the villages—o; 
places where villages will erelong be created— 
which lie nearer the towns, and can be reached 
with comparatively small expense. I think that 


| many families, who have beretofore found it im 


possible to spend the summer without a month at 
Saratoga and another at Newport, have this year 
nestled nearer home ; giving their children al! the 
advantages of country air, food, and exercise, and 
saving the parents from the toilsome pleasures a 
more fashionable re- 
If this be so, one is tempted to say that 
were well, for the children at least, if such re 
sions came oftener than they do: 
years, instead of once in fifteen. 


say once in fh 
The unadulte 


| ated country is what children want im summer 


with its vast expanses, its quiet skies, and 
cessant and effective invitations to out-door exe 


cise and a day-long motion ;—not such a wretch 


parody on the real ‘ country’ asa thickly-built \ 
lage, with factories, hotels, anda pynting-office, s 
plies. 

I could not but feel this as 1 took my seat in the 


cars at the foot of Atlantic street on Saturdays 


| ternoon, intending to finish a week that had | 


full of hurry and talk,as well as of enjoyment 
with a quiet evening ride to (Quogue, an 
reposeful Sunday after it as is native 

I have rarely found elsewhere. In 

two or three cars I expected, | found eig 

ones waiting on the track; and nearly 

already filled. though J 
to the train. 


had purposely gone early 
How many more were added to the 


| succession before we were finally on our way 


cannotsay. But the powerful engine which drew 
us along seemed to have quite as muchas it well 
could accomplish to get the train into motion at 
first, or to stop it again when it was once on the 


way. And yet, as this train made only one sto; 


west of Farmingdale, we had none of the Rocka 


Way passengers with us, and none of those who 
point of destination lay north of the road 
Roslyn, Oyster Bay, Cold Spring, ete. It 
really a marvel to me, one of the minor statisti 
mysteries, Where all our living and eager frei 
was to be scattered. It seemed as if the five 
dred or more passengers rolling along 1 

den stream, must quite overflow and 


| _— - 
| island, filling to an excessive tightness the 
| very 


numerous sea-side hamlets and 
boarding-houses lying eastward of Farmingda 
Of course, too, nearly all the 


sumime! 


company wel 


adults—hardly half-a-dozen children being d 
| tributed among them; and by far the larger | 


portion were gentlemen, going down to mec: t 
families who had preceded them. It really 
quite like an army, descending upon the 
ravage its larders and take captive its conven 
ences. 

The problem of where all these were going, did 
not wait long however for its solution. Many 
at Farmingdale, for Babylon, and its pleas 
farm-houses ; 


more at “ Thompson’s-statior 


| where the carriages were waiting to take th 


Island; and 


the Bay, and the steamer for Fire 
more still at ** Suffolk-station,” where the country- 
road to Islip takes its departure from the railway, 
and where twenty or more wagons and private 
carriages were waiting for their occupants. Then 
at every station onward to Riverhead a dozen or 
a score or more of our fellow-travelers left us, fo! 
their different destinations; and when we our- 
selves stepped out upon the platform at the latter 
place, to meet the expected ‘ stage’ for Quogue, we 
left perhaps only a couple of car-loads to go on sti! 

further to Greenport and Sag-Harbor. I doub: 
not the good fare on the well-furnished supper- 


| tables along the shore of the Great South Bay sut- 


fered vast diminution before our company had all 
found their resting-places that Saturday night. 


| But Ihave not heard that any failed to be well 


taken care of, or that the Island was at all op- 
pressed or incommoded by such a sudden addition 
to its population. 

At Quogue we find the same substantial com- 
forts, and the same refreshing and enjoyable 
pleasures of society, books, and open-air amuse- 
ments, which met us here last year, and made our 
summer cheerful and memorable. The quictnoss 
that broods over these broad green plains is not the 
mere negation of noise, but a certain positive at- 
tribute and presence, enveloping the scene, and 
distilling a grateful tranquillity on sojourners. 
The sea sends up its creamy surf with punctual 
prodigality to accommodate the bathers. The 
other houses are hardly as well-filled as ours, I 
believe ; but here an agreeable and cultivated cit- 
cle, ungirt from all restraints of formality, = 
desirous to promote each other's pleasure, shoda 
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Family Reading. 


DELIVERANCE. 





O neavy-Lapex, poverty-bound, 

© weak of will whom we confound 
With haughty speech, whom all agree 

To slight, e’er thrilled your hearts at sound 
Of this, “ The Truth shall make you free !” 


O outcast, sorrowing Magdalen, 

Whose tears touch not the hearts of men,— 
Though all may scorn, but look and see 

What loving hand o’erruled the pen 
That wrote, “The Truth shall make you free !” 


O moaning one, why sittest so 

With hands close clasped around thy woe, 
Unheeding that thou holdest fee 

Which earthly court can ne'er o’erthrow, 
In this, “ The Truth shall make you free” ? 


*Neath conscious sin we toil and weep— 
At night each sobs himself asleep 
With moans, “ There's nought of joy for me” : 
We will not hear through Time's long sweep, 
His voice, “The Truth shall make you free !” 


O trustful soul that feel’st the kiss 
Of golden days, and dost not miss 

The trust that all of earth shall be 
Reclaimed to Love and Peace, is this 

Thy stay, “The Truth shall make you free” ' 


When comes the cheerless, bitter night, 
Enfolding all our boasted sight,— 

When cry we must, “ How weak are we !” 
Ab then, what calm comes with the light 

Of this, “ The Truth shall make you free!” 


Do ye who love me here e’er say, 
** But little joy is in bis way"! 
If so, ah friends, ye fail to see 
The Sun whose glory fills my day,— 


' could choose but one. 
| first might seem of little value, but the more you 





” 


Who spake, “ The Truth shall make you free ! 
Pave. 


| 
| 
CONDITION OF THE HEATHEN. | 





“Pour out thy fury upon the heathen that 
know thee not, and upon the families that call not 
ou thy name,” (Jer. x. 25.) That the heathen do 
not know God is then nota calamity only but a 
crime. The degradation and darkness of their 
idolatry is the result of long neglect and violation 
of what they did know of God and of his will. 


| heeded among men, for he had not gold. 





<“‘ When they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither gave him thanks.” Even the knowl- | 
edge they still have is enough to rebuke their | 
wickedness. They “are a law unto them- 
selves;” they “show the works of the law written 
in their hearts, their consciences bearing wituess, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusiag or 
else excusing one another,” (Rom. ii.) But alas! 
they “do not know God.” Their knowledge of 
God is enough to condemn but not enough to save 
them ;—enough to show them (as all their tradi- 
tions prove) the dark abyss which is before them, 
but not enough to lead them to a better path or a 
happier destiny. Their ignorance will palliate 
their future misery, but it will not prevent it. 
“ As many as have sinned without law shall perish 
without law.” They “shall perish,” though not 
with the aggravation of having fully known the 
precepts and sanctions of the “law.” God will 
“ pour out his fury” upon them. 

How dreadful, then, their state! Our brethren, 
too! Capable of the sweet hope and holy joy of the 
Gospel ! Capable of freedom, of the pure delights of 
domestic life,and all the countless blessings of Chris- 





tian civilization! But they fnew nue God. And, 
therefore, they know nothing. They know not 
their own rights, duties, capacities, or the cruel 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[Ave. 12, 1858. 





Children's Column. 


THE TWO GIFTS, 
A noy with earnest eyes knelt at his mother’s 
knee. She stroked the gold of his yellow hair, 
and bade God bless her boy. He grew in years 


| and strength ; and one day, im his boyish dreamings 


there appeared to him two Spirits, each offering 
him a gift. Both gifts were attractive, yet he 
One was a pearl, which at 


looked at it, the brighter it grew, until you saw 
that it was the Pearl of Great Price—the Love of 
God. ‘The other was a yellow gem of most good- 
ly seeming, burning with a fervent radiance, and 
was the Love of Gold. 

Years passed many. Springs were succeeded 
by summers, and summers passed into cool au- 
tumns and colder winters. And as the years came 
and went, all the time the boy’s heart was busy 
within him. He was now a bold-browed youth 
with flashing eyes, but their fire was dimmed for 
a time, for his mother faded, and at length with- 
ered away. Birds sang and shadows dancedyand 
the silvery water-bells tinkled in the streams, and 
dandelions spangled the green turf upon his 
mother's grave, and the youth’s heart was soften- 
ed. The mildly-beaming pearl seemed lovelier in 
his eyes, for his mother’s voice had blessed it. 
He would have taken it to his heart, but the Spirit 
of the other Love was close beside his ear, “* Wilt 
thou choose ¢ha/, and with it poverty and contempt 
among thy fellow-men? Look! this shall bring 
thee happiness, for it rules mankind. It shall 
bring thee power and honor with its riches. It 
shall fill thy coffers, so that men shall call thee 
honorabie. It shall make for thee ready servitors, 
for thou shalt say to this one Go, and to that one 
Come, and all shall do thy bidding. It shall 
bring thee all that satisfies, for it shall bring thee 
homage from thy fellow-man.” 

And then in the boy’s ears sounded his mother's 
words, “ Fear God rather than man.” “ Seek tirst 
the kingdom of God.” 

The boy became a man, yet began to pass un- 
His 
proud spirit could not brook the world’s neglect. 
The pearl was offered him again. Would he 
choose that, and walk obscurely, or the other, and 
be rich and honored for his crown of gold? 

He forgot his mother’s words, he forgot the all- 


| seeing eye, he forgot the yearning tenderness of 


him who became poor that we, through his poverty, 
might be maderich. He forgot it all, and he took to 
his heart the other Love! And so subtle was its 
nature, that, unconsciously to him, it supplanted 
all other affection! ‘The desire for gold, that he 
might command the homage of men, burned deep 
in his heart. It corroded and consumed the mem- 
ories of his early life; and the long grass, sodden 
with rain, over his mother’s grave, wept the only 
tears which were now shed there. 

The earnest, tender light had faded from his 
eyes—they were now cold and hard ; and instead of 
the open glance which had been their wont, they 
had now a repellant, suspicious gaze. His form 
was bent, too, and his brow furrowed and knit 
with care. In the worn, repulsive man, you 
searcely recognized the frank and noble youth; 
for those powers which might have given him 
high place in the intellectual world, were prosti- 
tuted to the base, sordid use of money-getting. His 
heart was canker-eaten ! 

But he gained his ends. Gold freely, lavishly, 
flawed into his money-chests, and ™-- 
minded— bowed, vur uey reverenced him not! 
When those who had early loved him died, he 
lived unloving and unloved. For he had lost all 


lew 


wrongs and privations they are suffering from | generous impulses, and he was now only a miser. 
ruthless and contemptible despots, aud worse than | Other men had treasures in the household; he 


all that, from their own crimes and superstitions, 
and the devils they are worshiping as gods ;—and 


had none but in his drawers and chests and 
bags. Other men had treasures in friends; he 


yet more and worse beyond comparison from “the | jad no friends and no treasure in any human 


wrath of God which is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness ef 
men!’ which, even now, hangs over them, dark- 
ening their earthly existence, and will soon burst 
upon them and overwhelm them in eternal “ per- 
dition,” (Rom. ii. 12.) 

How then should the thought of all this st'r us 
up to pray for them, and to “ endure all things” to 
send or carry to them the Gospel of salvation. In 
these three instrumentalities lies (as far as man is 
concerned) the whole hope of the heathen world’s 
redemption. Each is powerful. In all three man 
is permitted to be a “ worker together with God.” 
Every one of us can do something, yea, much, in 
one at least of these ways. Some of us in two. 
Let us look at this passage of God’s holy Word, 
and bear in mind that God will “ pour out his fury 
on the heathen that know him not.” Let us bear 
in mind, too, another declaration: “If thou for- 
bear to deliver them that are drawn unto death 
and those that are ready to be slain; if thou say- 
est, Behold! we knew it not: doth not he that 
pondereth the heart consider it? and he that keep- 
eth thy soul, doth he not know it ? and shall not 
he render to every man according to his works?” 


Mark. 


SITADOW. 





THE 


Sue waz so good, we thought before she died 
To see new glory on her path descend ; 

And could not tell, till she had gone inside, 
Why there was darkness at her journey’s end. 


And then we saw that she had stood, of late, 
So near the entrance to that holy place, 
That the great shadew of the open gate 
Of the Eternal City fell across her face ! 
Pumper Cary. 


New York, August 10th. 


A HOLY HEART AND A TRUE THE- 
OLOGY. 





or 


“turn me,” “ quicken me,” “ in- 
cline my heart to thy testimonies,’—even such 


prayer is an acknowledgement of the weakness of 


* Draw me, 


the soul, of its utter aversion to holiness, and of | 


the sovereignty and sole eificacy of the grace of 
iod. How much theology in one of these short 
prayers! The best divines are praying souls. 
They apprehend truth in its full form and just re- 
lations ; not in that one-sided way which fatsifies 
truth itself. In the light of God they see light. 
The sovereignty of God and the absolute helpless- 
ness of the soul they deeply feel. But the fall 


apprehension and profound consciousness of these 
truths cause them to strive and wrestle, and work 
The 
very same doctrine which lays the carnal soul to 
sleep, wakes them up to the utmost energy of 
prayer and effort. God alone can help them. This 
is with them a reason not for lying down and do- 
ing nothing, but for awaking, arising from among 
the dead, assailing the throne of grace with con- 
tinual cries, and setting themselves to do all the 
‘commandments of God. The sovereignty of God 


out their salvation with fear and trembling. 


is a weapon which the natural man puts under his 
head and goes to sleep upon it, expecting in some 
future time to be summoned to some unknown 
conflict. The spiritual man, on the contrary, grasps 
the same truth with an earnest but joyful convic- 
tion, “does violence to the kingdom of heaven” 
with it, and “takes it by force.” “Without me 
ye can do nothing.” 


Christian. P. 


heart. Other men had treasures in heaven; he 
had laid up none there, but hoarded them all on 
earth. He was offered the Pearl of Great Price, 
but refused it. He was offered the Love of Gold, 
and seccepted it. He chose fer what he should 
live, and lived for it! And then he giserably 
died! The first Spirit came to his bed-side and 
wept; the other came also and mocked. “ What 
shall it profita man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ?”” IRENE. 


THE YOUNG 





DISCIPLE. 


Roperr is nineteen years of age. He is a gen- 
uine Yankee boy, full of animal spirits, energy, 
and adesire todo and be something. His home 
was in one of the hill-towns of New England, and 
he was born in a little brown cottage, picturesque 
in its very homeliness and simplicity, with a large 
chestnut-tree overhanging its mossy roof, and twe 
lilacs and a white rose-bush in the front door- 
yard. A great flat rock lay just outside the gate, 
a capital place for cracking butter-nuts and play- 


which it must be confessed Robert was not very 
fond in his childhood. When seated upon this 


hills rising above hills, tier upon tier, till the most 
distant blended with the blue of the horizon. 
These hills were some of them bare and conical, 
others softly rounded and sloping away into green 





That same declaration is an 
opiate to the careless and sin-enslaved soul, and 
an incentive to continual and hopeful efforts to the 











pastures, or sliding down into sunny valleys cov- 
ered with orchards and waving grain; while all 
over the hill-sides nestled pretty farm-houses, and 
even on the topmost hills here and there a dwell- 


any creature without wings. 


outside the gate. 
the time, but the silent influences of such scenery 


character. 


town to learn a trade. 





| joiner and carpenter. 
very ambitious of excelling, and sometimes very 
troublesome to his fellow-apprentices by. his im- 
petuous temper and incessant restlessuoss. To be 
somebody in the world was his great desire, but 
what or how to be it, was not very clear to his 
mind, which was seething and boiliug with a thou- 
sand vague boyish plans and purposes. He often 
rebelled against his lot in life; to be a mechanic 
and wear working-clothes, and drudge all his life 
hammering and sawing and planing, what would 
it amount to? 

There was John A dressed like a gentle- 
man, bowed to and smiled upon by the young girls 
who swept through the streets in flats and crino- 
lines, who did nothing all day long but stand be- 
hind a counter measuring off silks and laces with 
his dainty fingers,—what an easy time he had, and 
how sure he was of being somebody! Alas! for 
Robert's ideas of manliness and distinction ; but 
they kept him restless, and many hard thoughts 
of his father were in the boy’s heart, and many 
conten.ptuous memories of the old farm whore, as 
he avowed, “he had never seen anybody, or learn- 
ed anything.” 

But last winter a change came over Robert. He 
opened his eyes to see for the first time the rela- 
tion he sustained to his Creator, to perceive his 
sinfulness, and his inability to make himself bet- 
ter. He saw the goodness of the God he had for- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





gotten and disobeyed; and yet how powerless he 


oid servani!, who, sympathizing with the bird, 
said, ‘ Of course Missus couldn’t expect Bobby to 
return after being treated in such a manner.’ 
There was, however, no help for it. Every rep- 
aration would have been made, aud apology of- 
fered, that could heal tiie wound inflicted upon the 
bira’s feelings; but like a slighted lover or iu- 
jured friend, he kept aloof. 

“ And now comes the most singular story. One 
day the lady who had owned the robin was walk- 
ing by herse!f along Rose-hill terrace, when sud- 
denly she was alarmed and almost blinded by 
something Mriking against her face. She thought 
at first that it was a stone thrown by some care- 
less boy ; but on recovering from the confusion of 
the moment, to her utter astonishment, she per- 
ceived the true perpetrator of the assault. There, 
on a paling close by, sat the robin—her own Bob- 
by, singing his old song as loudly as ever; and, 
having finished it, he again took flight. And from 
that moment the lady has never seen the bird. 
We can vouch for these facts, singular as they 
may appear, and affording as they do such pow- 
erful evidence, not only of the intelligence and 
affection of the robin, but of the acute sensibility 
of the bird; its almost human power of ‘ taking to 
heart’ and resenting what had the appearance of 
an act of unkindness.”—Brighton (Eng.) Guar- 
dian. 


was to awaken in his soul the love he kuew he 
ought to feel for such a holy being, Saddened 
and sorrowful he went to Jesus, and asked him 
to pardon his sins, and give him a new heart; and 
Jesus heard his prayer, and filled his soul with a 
sweet sense of pardouing love. To be somebody, 
now meant to be a child of God, humbly seeking 
to do his will in just the place in life he waa in, | 
net regarding worldly honors as very important if 
he might be blessed of the Savior, and permit- 
ted to be good and useful. A sense of the Divine 
Presence in his soul made him quiet and gentle 
and free from restless anxiety, and everywhere 
around him he felt the same Divine Presence giv- 
ing life and beauty and joy to other souls, and 
blessing every living creature. Many who looked 
on the youth saw the new gentleness in his eye, 
the new peace diffused over every feature of his 
expressive face, and they rejoiced in the power of 
divine love to soften hearts. 

The first Sunday in July Robert, with many 
others, stood up before the great congregation and 
took upon his soul the vow of consecration to 
the most high God. It was a solemn hour to them, 
to all. Many an eye filled with tears, many a 
heart swelled with gratitude, and many a fervent 
prayer went up to heaven tlrat those souls might 
be strengthened by the Almighty to keep that holy 
vow. 

Robert had never been baptized, and as he went sty 
up to the altar and felt the sacred touch upon bis 
brow, and heard the solemn words, “ Inthe name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 





Selections. 


BELIEF AND DOUBT. 
GERALD MASSEY. 
a 
“Tury wrought in faith,” and not “They wrought in 


doubt,” 
Is the proud epitaph inscribed above 


Amen!” a deep awe rested upon his soul. He felt 
that the Divine Trinity was near him, and that his 
sins were washed away, and his soul made white 
in the blood of the Lamb. A trembling emotion of 
blended fear and love pervaded his whole being 


Our glorious dead who in their grandeur lie, 
Crowned with the garland of eternity. 

Because they did believe, and conquered Doubt, 
They lived great lives and did their deathless deeds, 
Who in the old time walkt their perilous way, 
With the gray hairs of kingly sorrow crowned : 


ing “pin,” and other sedentary amusements, of 


rock, a glorious landscape opened upon the eye, of 


ing-house was perched, seemingly inaccessible to 
All this and a great 
deal more Robert saw as he sat on the flat rock 
He though very little of it at 


blended with his feelings, and helped to shape his 


At eighteen, Robert went to the nearest country 
He wished to enter a store, 
but his father wisely preferred that his strong 
| arms should be used in some more active and 
manly occupation, and he was apprenticed to a 
Robert was very active, 


Who laid their heads upon the bloody block 

For their last pillow: who amid the flames 

Bore witness stil], and with their quivering hands 

Sowed every wind with sparks of tiery thought. 

Because they did believe, we kneel to read 

Where men and angels mingle tears of joy. 

Because he did believe, Columbus sailed 

For that new world his inner eyes had seen 

Ile found : so Fuith its new worlds yet shall find, 

While Doubt shakes its wise head and stays behind. 

Newton believed for many a year before 

The Hand in Heaven shook the apple down 

Because we have believed, our knowledge comes : 

Lelief, not Doubt, will touch the secret spring. 

Belief is that soul-attitude which sees 

How the pure distance of some infinite sea 

Relieves the dark ground of our inland life, 

And feels the fresh spray make its rozes bloom 

But Doubt turns from the light, and only sees 

The Shadow that it casts, and follows it; 

For Doubt is ever its own Deity : 

The shadow still dilates on darkened eyes, 

And lengthens as the awful night comes down. 
—Craigcrook Castle. 


as he partook of the sacramental bread and wine; 
and earnest, almost to agony, was the prayer he 
offered in his closet on his return that he mizht 
never be left to disgrace the profession he had 
made. 
Will Robert keep that vow? Wili he prove an 
ornament and a strength, a light and beauty, to 
the church of God? Will he indeed become 
somebody in the world—somebedy all can respect 
and honor for his uprightuess and humility— 
somebody God will bless and enable to do much 
good? How fervently we hope it; and yet what 
a trembling solicitude fills our hearts when we } 
remember how many here, in former years, like 
him seemed penitent and softened, and hive join- 
ed God's people, and then lived lives we blush to 
think of—such lives as no true 
have lived. 

There are many Roberts in our land ; scores ! ice 
and hundreds of young men are naming the name MONOTONY. 
of Christ—and we ask in anxiety and fear, will 
they adorn this profession? Whull this great army 
enlisting under the spotless banner of the Lamb, 
go forth in the beauty of holiness, and the might 
of truth and love, to make the world better than 
itever was before? We hope-so: we hope that 
wonderful indeed will be the change in evers 
community, and in every department of business. 
It must be so, if all these are true disciples, for 
the tree is known by the fruit it bears. 








Christian could ! 





Monorony is pleasant in itself; morally plea- 
sant, and morally useful. Living in the same 
house is monotonous; but three removes, say the 
wise, are as bad asa fire. I delight in that same 
monotony. It saves curiosity, anxiety, excitement, 
disappointment, and a host of bad passions. It 
gives a man the blessed invigorating feeling that 
he is at home; that he has roots, deep and wide, 
struck down into all he sees; and that only the 
Being who’ will do nothing cruel or useless can 
tear them up. It is pleasant to look down on the 
Yet so many have sorrowed, rejoiced, and pro- | S®™e Parish day after day, and say, I know all 

tga : , that lies beneath, and all beneath knew me. If I 
fessed to be Christ's as there are doing now, and’ wanta friend, | know where to find him; if [ want 
then have lived such low, contemptible, mean | work done, I know who will do it. It is pleasant 
lives—have gone to their business, selfish, trick-| and good to see the same trees year after year; the 
ish men, taking advantage of their neighbor, aud | 84me birds coming back in spring to the same 
deceiving and defrauding him, that the world shrubs ; the ee banks covered with the oe a0e 

Sak sia kl ewe flowers, and broken (if they be stiff ones) by the 
have said, “ Let us have no more Christians; they| came gaps. Pleasant and good it is to ride on the 
il Mv oud Choe GS YUICK a8 any other man, and 


same horse. to sit_in the cama rhair. to wear the 
then go to the prayor-meeting auucauvit. away | came vid coat. That man who offered twenty 
with all religion, if this is what it makes men!” pounds reward for a lost carpet-bag full of old 

And the world is right. They have reason to boots was a sage, and | wish | knew him. Why 

; ger ee ae should one change one’s place, any more than 
despise the profession which produces such fruits. | 946s wife or one’s children 2 hs heceibansh. 
They are now looking in to see if the men and | ;lipping his tail out of one strange shell into an- 
women who were converted in this great awaken- | ether, in the hopes of its fitting him a little better, 
ing are better than they were before ; if the chan- aad a dignified, safe, or graceful animal? The 
nels of business are reached and purified; if sel- “nung Hrecong~ ype pra sep wales 
fishness and worldliness are checked, and honesty Magazine. 
and truth increased. They have aright to look 
on inquiringly, and if they see no such results, how 
can they help regarding it as all humbug and de- 
lusion? Are men converted unless there is a 
change in them? And if there is achange, it wil 
be manifested in the daily life. 

So to all young disciples who are desirous of 
doing something for Christ's cause, I would say, 
Think not you have sufliciently served him when 
you have spoken in the prayer-meeting or in the 
street of religion and of God, but live for him in 
your shop, your school, your farm, your home 
Gentle as Christ was, he was invariably roused ty 
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NEGLECTING THE GREAT SALVATION. 


Most ofthe calamities of life are caused by simple 
neglect. By neglect of education children grow 
up in ignorance. By neglect a farm grows up to 
weeds and briars; by neglect a house goes to de- 
cay; by neglect a sowing man will have no har- 
vest; by neglect of reaping the harvest will rot 
in the field. No worldly interest can prosper where 
there is neglect: and why may it not be so in reli- 
gion? There is nothing in earthly affairs that is 
valuable that will not be ruined if it is not attended 
to, and why may it not be so with the concerns of 
the soul? Let no one infer, therefore, that becanse 
he is not a drunkard, or an adulterer, or a murder- 
er, that he will be saved. Such an inference 
would be as irrational as it would be for a man to 
infer that because he is not a murderer his fara 
wi!l produce a harvest, or that because he is not an 
adulierer therefore his merchandise will take care 
of itself. Salvation would be worth nothing if it 
costno effort—and there will be no salvation where 
no effort is put forth — Barnes. 





severe denunciation when he saw tauose who made 
long prayers and talked much of religion, and dic 
not live it. Remember therefore, that when you 
pray and exhort others, and do not manifest the 
Christian graces in your life, you offend Jesus, and 
seriously injure his cause. You may think you 
are building it up, but neither God nor maa are 
thus mocked by empty words. 

When will the time come when it shall be said, 
“T will go to such aclerk because he is a profes- 
sor of religion, and] know will tell me the exact 
truth about his goods: I will employ such a me- 
chanic because he belongs to the church, and 
know he will do just what he promises : I will lex 
money to that neighbor, because he prays at 
speaks in meeting, and I know he will be uprig} 
as the day”? Can it be truthfully said now ? Ala 
alas ! 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


We should only take up needless time if we 
were to attempt an enumeration of the splendid 
example and emphatic admonitions in favor of 
early, constant, various, and systematic training, 
in the case of everybody called upon to speak in 
public. The early statutes and usages of our Uni- 
versities bear witness to the paramount importance 
of the faculty in the estimations of our forefathers. 
The old scholars of Oxford “disputed” their 
way from term to term, from one degree to another. 
Dear young disciple, see that it can be said o Till the Restoration we believe we are justified in 
you, aud you will indeed be a light in the world— laying that no sermon was ever read in the Uni- 
a strength and glory to the church ; and men, see dmpnae pee and even elsewhere a’ manuscript 
: mae ie ni ' + 4, |) a8 a8 great a confession of Weakness as a printed 
ing your good works, shall “ glorify your Fathe’ ; hook would be in these days. Yet these were aves 
which is in heaven.” A. Z. jin which the Universities had a far stronger hold 
on the nation than they now have. They were 
hot behind ours in solidity of scholarship, in depth 
of philosophy, and streugth of conviction. The 
We doubt if the records of ornithology furnish \art of speaking did not dilute learning and weaken 
a more striking instance of affection and sensibili, Viger of mind, but ministered tothem. Scholars 
ty than is displayed in the fotlowing story of a\then not only held their own, but went forth, and 
robin, which we can vouch to be authentic: ‘aught, and persuaded, and governed the world. 

“ The servant of a lady residing at the north pirt/ In this age, however, which breolrs no compar- 
of Brighton, whilst occupied one day in the scul-| ton with any age that went “before it, it is a plain 
lery, was startled by a noise, which, at first, was| ict, which cannot be disputed, that neither at our 
supposed to be oecasioned by a mouse; but, on| Niversities, nor at our public schools, nor in any 
examination of the various po's and pans in the | ‘her places and systems of education in vogue 
place, she at length discovered the true origin of | nongst us, is any attempt made to teach the art 
the disturbance. It was a young robin which]! speaking. What may be adduced in the 
had found its way into a bright copper coal-seut- | 2y of exception is utterly inconsiderable. Up 
tle. She succeeded in capturing it, and took it | the age of three-and-twenty, it is matter yet to 
into the parlor to her mistress, where it sooa made |} ascertained whether the intended -clergyman 
itself quite at home, and ate the sopped bread | » read a verse in the Bible as it ought to be 
which was placed on its little beak. Ina short | ad; whether the intending barrister can make a 
time it was quite happy in its comfortable quar- | gal statement, attempt to convinee without dis- 
ters ; but as some of its habits were not quite con- | st, or to persuade without making himself ridic- 
sistent with the cleanliness of a lady's sitting-room | ous. He may at that age be able to do many 
and the lady had no wish to confine it toa cage, | ings seldom required. He may be deep in 
full opportunity was given to the little stranger | ‘eck and Roman antiquities, and be able to 
to recover its liberty, by the window being thrown | nstrue and even scan any chorus; he may 
open. Of this opportunity, however, the robin | rite Greek and Latin verses in a dozen meters ; 
only availed itself to a certain extent—that is, it |? may be a good mathematician, and even com- 
would fly out, but invariably return at a certain/ ose a tolerable essay. He may have these and 
hour of the day, and its practice was then to perch/ any other accomplishments, which may never 
upon a certain flounce of the lady’s dress, and ,¥ called into practice once in a whole life, except 
then, leoking into its mistress’s face, it would pour | the production of written sermons, or in some 
forth its cheerful little song. This went on for/ mrespondence of unusual gravity. What, how- 
some time, until one afternoon, when the robinj ver, every man must do in one way or another, 
was in its accustomed place, a friend called wha vbat is the common gift of all elasses, all profes- 
wished the lady to accompany her for a walk, and} 9ns, all ages from infancy, what is the first and 
then came the question, what was to be done, ffemost difference between man and brute, and 
with the robin? There it was on its favorite etween one man and another, is left to chance 

flounce, and the lady was a prisoner until it flaw without any assistance whatever from schools or 
off. It had not yet sung its song, but its mistress wiversities. Some men have naturally better or- 
anxious to join her visitor, at last took up a hand- gins of articulation, some are in better society 
kerchief, and, waving it, said,‘ You must go now, \#d more among good talkers than others: some 
Bobby, good-by.’ The bird took the hint imme }‘ more sociable; some begin to talk a year or 
diately, and flew out of the window. On the fot to before others, and have that start upon them ; 

lowing day its coming was looked for at the accu$ | pme prefer society to study from mere idleness . 

tomed hour as a matter of course ; and the windo} /me are early seized with an ambition to be ora. 
was left open as usual. Butnorobin came. At / rs. Nature and circumstances interfere in many 
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A TRUE STORY OF A ROBIN, 














other and another day passed, and no robin, unt | tays, and make one man a speaker, another a 


make a splendid manifestation, but it cannot shine. 
but it cannot touch the heart. 


upon mountain ; but it cannot touch the mountains 


tremes, but education in these days has nothing to 
do with the result. A school-boy is all his time 
declining, conjugating, parsing, construing, scan- 
ning—all grammatical and critical exercises ; re- 
citing first Latin doggerel about genitives and 
prieterites ; then, it must be admitted, Latin and 
Greek speeches and poetry. The Universities 
merely complete this course of training. But 
the habit of mind imparted by all these exercises 
is rather adverse to method, facility, aud elegance 
of expression, than conductive to these qualities. 
It often helps to make men hesitate, boggle, aad 
stammer, be at a loss for a word, or give two or 
three words instead of one, contradict themselves. 
explain, repeat, and fall in‘o every vice of utter- 
ance. ‘The question, as Lord Stanhope very prop- 
erly says, does not refer only to public speaking. 
The tongue is continually called into service, and 
is always liable to failure for want of a proper 
training. 

The result is lamentable, and often disagreeable. 
The first education that the country can give 
offers no security whatever that a man shall not 
offeud and disgust when he should please and in- 
form. 


drone. 
being serious; the exhortations have only that 
gravity that conduces to sleep. 
pious form, and the other an uuopleasant necessity. 
It is not our present purpose, and certainly is no 
wish of ours, to enlarge upon defects which are the 
staple of almost every conversation in respectable 


day afternoon. Nor is this state of things contined 
tothe church. Hundreds of excellent gentlemen 
aspire to Parliament, and get in or not with the 
same ultimate ill-suecess. The moment they try 
to speak, all their feelings, thoughts, facts, and 
purposes either crowd to the tongue or fly altogeth- 
er, and leave it utterly bankrupt of words. Those 
who can speak do not often bring crediton the gift. 
Indeed in this country there is nothing which is so 
often the subject of a sneer as fluency of speech. 
It has become an affectation with many that they 
cannot express themselves, and they find excuses 
enough alike in the shortcomings and excuses of 
others. 
nee, and the actual power of the country is un- 


asa natural consequence, many who have little 

else than a ready command of words, obtain an in- 

fluence beyond their just worth.—Lendon Tunes, 
-*e 


PRIME 





LOVE THE GRACE, 


Tue whole duty of a Christian is nothing but 


grees of it. And works of mercy are the most 
from these a good man is denominated. 
Scriptures, therefore, frequently sum up our duty 


ling of the law, and the bond of perfectness. In- 
deed, where charity is, (that is, where the blessed 
fruits of charity, springing from a true principle 
of divine love, are) there no other Christian grace 
or perfection can be totally wanting; and where 
charity is not, there may be the imperfect resem- 
blances of other Christian graces and virtues, but 
not those graces and virtues themselves; for they 
cannot be, unless fed and invigorated and animat- 
ed by a principle of universal charity. So that 
our Savior, by professing to examine us on this 
head, brings the matter to a short issue, a single 
point, by which our cause may be decided as eilec- 
tually as by larger inquiries.—Bishop Atterbury. 





ALONE WITH GOD. 


A.ont with God! day's craven cares 
Have crowded onward unawares ; 
The soul is left to breathe her prayers 


Alone with God! I bare my breast, 
Come in, come in, oh holy guest, 
Give rest, thy rest, of rest the. best ! 


Alone with God! how calm a calm 
Steals o'er me, sweet as music's balm 
When seraphs sing a seraph’s psalm. 


Alvuue with Gud! uv luuimau eye 
Is here, with eager look to pry 
Into the meaning of each sigh. 


Alone with God! no jealous glare 
Now stings me with its torturing stare ; 
No human malice says, Beware ! 


Alone with God! from earth's rude crowd, 
With jostling steps, with laughter loud, 
My better soul I need not shroud ; 


Alone with God! He only knows 

If sorrow's ocean overilows 

The silent spring from whence it rose, 
Alone with God! He merey lends; 
Life’s fainting hope, life’s meager ends, 
Life’s dwarfing pain he comprehends. 


Alone with God! He feeleth well 
The soul's pent life that will o’erwell, 
The life-long want no words may tell! 


Alone with God! still nearer bend ; 
O, tender Father, condescend, 
In this my need, to be my friend. 


Alone with God! with suppliant mien, 
Upon thy pitying breast 1 lean, 
Nor less because thou art unseen. 


Alone with God! safe in thine arms 
© shield me from life’s wild alarms, 
© save me from life’s fearful harms. 





Alone with God! my Father, bless 
With thy celestial promises, 
The soul that needs thy tenderness. 


Alone with God! O, sweet to me 

This covert to whose shade I fi a, 

To breath re pose in thee, in thee ! 
-e- 


A WANT OF FAITH. 





Ir is very plain that what is now most wanted, 
in the Christian world, is mere faith. We too 
lite respect faith, we dabble too much in rea- 
son; fabricating gospels, where we ought to be re- 
ceiving Christ; limiting all faith, if we chance 
to allow of faith, by the measures of previous evi- 
dence, and cutting the wings of faith when, laying 
hold of God, and bathing in tbe secret mind of God 


" 7 ’ 
it conquers more and higher evidenee. 


Here is 


much in tke head ; for, when we should be one in 
faith, by receiving our one Lord, as soon as we go 
off into schemes and contrived summaries of no 
tions, reasoned into gospels, what ean follow but 
that we have as many gospels as we have heads 
and theories? It never can be otherwise, till we 
are united by faith. The word of reason is a 
word of interminable schism and subdivision, and 
the propagation of it, as in those animals that mal- 
tiply by dividing their own bodios, will be a fissi- 
parous process to the end of the world. 0, that 
the bleeding and lacerated body of Christ could 
once more be gathered uuto the Head, and fasten- 
ed there by a simple, vital trust; that his counsel 
and feeling and all his divine graces mizht flow 
down upon it, as a sacred healing and a vivifying 
impulse of love and sacrifice; and that so, fight- 
ing each other no more, we might all together 
fight the good fight of faith. We shall never re- 
cover the true apostolic energy and be indued 
with power from on high, as the first disciples 
were—and this exactly is the prayer in which the 
holiest, most expectant, and most longing souls on 
earth are waiting now befere God—till we recover 
the lost faith.—Dr. Bushnell. 


A SHINING CHURCH, 

A cuvrcH may be made up of men of wealth, 
men of intellect, men of power, high- born men, and 
men of rank and fashion; and being so composed, 
may be, in a worldly sense, a very strong church. 
There are many things such a church can do: it 
con Jaunch ships and endow seminaries; it can 
maintain an imposing array of forms and religious 
activities; it ean build splendid temples, can rear 
a magnificent pile, and adorn its front with sculp- 
tures ; can lay stone upon stone and heap ornament 
upon ornament, till the cortliness of the ministra- 
tions at the altar shall keep any poor man from 
entering the portal. But, my brethren, I will tell 
you one thing it cannot do—it cannot shine. It may 
glitter and blaze like an iceberg in the sun; of all 
that is formal and material in Christianity it may 


It may turn almost everything into gold at its touch, 
: It may lift up its 
marble front, and pile tower upon tower, mountain 


and they shall smoke; it cannot conquer souls for 
Christ ; it cannot awake the sympathies of faith 





at last it was given up for lost, to the infinite ri! sute, and others all shades between these ex- 


and love; it cannot do Christ's work in man’s con- 


Enter church after church, in the metrop- 
olis or elsewhere, and you shail hear the prayers 
read by a machine, and the sermon read by a 
The supplications are solemn without 


The one is a 


houses beiween the hours of ove and two on Sun- 


A large part of the wisdom, the experi- | 


represented in Parliament, through the taciturnity | 
or defective expression of our publie mea, while, | 


love, varied through the several kind acts and de- 


natural and genuine offspring of love; so that 


The 


in charity ; and, for that reason, style it the falfil- | 


the secret of our sects and schisms, that we are so 


MOEN H 
version. It is dark in itself, and cannot diff 
light. It is cold at heart and has no overfic. mee 
and subduing influences to pour upon the lost \ 
with all its strength that church is weak and, i 
Christ's peculiar work, worthless.—Dr, Qj, 


rilowing 
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THE 


COMFORTER, 

Tue word Paraclete, from the Greek w ord used 
by St John to designate the third person of th 
Trinity, sounds strangely to English ears, Fou r 
in dictionaries, and used occasionally by poets -s 
in those lines of Charles Wesley— — 

* © source of uncreated heat 
The Father's promised Paraclete” 
it has never taken root in the language Ite 
stiff, pedantie,un-English. On the contrary — 
gracious and tender, how divine, yet jy, fe 
is that word Comforter as the equivalent o: 4 
Paraclete in the latter part of St Johu's G , bey 
| Yet most of us, perhaps, are not aw are who Wie 
| to whom our language owed that « star ag 
tion. Five hundred years has 4} 
ging from lip to lip, wherever | 
It has been ascending in hymys ; 
in the music of cathedrals aud shen 
family worship, by the giant tlood of tt eM 
sippi, in the plains of Australia, and beneath dha 
palms of India. Who first e1 ployed the w a 
that has sunk into so many hearts, and risen from 
so many lips? A poor priest, with bare feet ind 
russet mantle ; but that priest was John Wic if r 
—Duhlin University Mazaziy 
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TO THE SEXTON. 
The following lines appeared origi 

Our readera wil! excuse the absence f 


ally in the 


imperfect poetic measure, in view of th 
in a humane and noble cause. 
erection will read and profit. Its philosophy is adr 
A eppeel for Are to the Sextant of the 
Meetinonse, 
Br A Gasp 
O sextant of the meetinonse, wich sweepa 
And duets, or is suppose d too! and makes fier 


old Brick 





Ard lites the gass, and sumtimes leaves a screw 


in wich case it sinells orful,- -~Worse than iMin-p 
And wrings the Bel and wiles it when men dyes 
to the grief of survivin pardners, and swe P pa 
And for the ser, AEC pits $100 pe rannu®r, . 
Wich them that thinks deer, let em try it 
Getin up befoar star-lite in all weth: rs and 

| Kindlin tiers when the wether is as eo 

| As zero, and like as not vrean wood for kindle 
} i would ‘ut be bared to do it for no some— 
But o Sextant! there are 1 kermodd 


Wich’s more i} an or 1d, wich do if cost noth 


i 
| Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of Minn! 

i mean pewer Are, sextant, i mean pewer Are 

0 it is ] le uty out o dores. 80 } enty it 

What on airth to dew If, but 
| Seaterin leavs and b! 

in short, its je st “ fre ¢ ) 

But o sextant, in our elu its scarce as piety 
|} searce as bank bills wen ay bey for mischuns, 
Wich some say is purty often (taint n 

Vat I give aint nothin to nobody) but « 
u shet 500 men, Wimmen aad ebildren, 
Speshally the latter, up in a tite 
Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 

Some is fevery, some is serofilus, some has bad teath, 
And some haint none, and some aint over cleen ; 

But every Lonem breethes in & out and out and in, 
Sav 50 times a minit, or 1 million and a half breths an 

* our, 

Now how long will a 

rate, 

T ask you, say 15 minits. and then wats to be 
Why then they must brethe it all over agin 
And then agin, and so on, till each has took it dowa, 
At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats more, 
The same individible dout have the privclidge 

of brethen his own are } 


| 
Goant ho 


rints 
thin to me, 
sextant, 


place, 


ebureh ful of are last at that 


did? 


, and no ones else ; 

Each one mus take watever comes to him 

O sextant, doant you no our lungs is bellusses, 

To blo the fier of life, and keep it from 

goin out; and how can bellu blo without wiad 
And aint wind are? i put it to your conschens 
Are is the same to us as milk to 
Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox— 

Or roote & airbs unto an injun Doetor, 

Or little pils unto an omepath, 

Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe, 

Wat signifies who precches if i cant breethe ? 

Wate Pol’? Wats Pollus? to sinners who are ded ? 
Ded for want of breth ! why sextant, when we dye 
Its only coz we cant brethe no more—thats all. 
And now, o sextant, let me beg of you 

2 let a little are into our church. ~ 

(Pewer are is sertin proper for the pews) 

And do it weak days and Sundays tew— 

It aint much trouble—only make a hole 

And the are will cum in of itself; 

(It luvs to come in where it can git warm 

And o how it will rouze the people up 


babies, 


And sperrit up the preeeber, and st p garps, 
And yawns and figvits as effectooal 

As wud on the dry Boans the lroffit tells of 
-ee — 
WITCHCRAFT, 


fearful persecution for witchcraft was at its hight 
in Germany—from 1580 to 1680—it 
that more than 100,000 individual 


s, nine-tenths of 
whom were women, were its victims 


were Growned in the general clamor. In every 





atrocities were comm 
1631, the noble-he Conut 
| himself a member of the order of 
| Which had been amongst th 
|} nouncers of sorcery 
ward and declare 


itted. 
irted Frederick 
most violent de 
ventured to step bold y for- 
that, among the many 
whom he could confidently declare guilty. “Treat 
me so,” he added, “ treat in this manner the judges 
or the heads of the cliurch, subject us to the same 
tortures, and see if you will not discover sorcerers 
inus all.” Despite this burst of generou 
nation, it was not until 1694 that this in 
hensible insanity began to abate. The 
called witch burnt in the German empire was a 
poor man aged seventy, in the year 1749, at Berg 
But at Glarus, in German Switzerland, an execu 
tion of a similar nature took place as late as 171 
This time the victim was a servant-girl, accused 
of having practiced diabolical arts to la 

child of her employers 


indig 
ympre- 
last so- 


Germany, in leed 
an atmesphere of sorcery. * 


lhe c 
Which Faith had lost + made he: 
Joe 


to live in 





upersiilion 
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FY OF NATURE. 


THE BEAU 
Iam never more convineed of the progress of 
mankind than when I think of the sentiment de 

veloped in us by our intercourse with nature, and 
mark how it augments and refines with our moral 
culture, and also (th vugh this is not so generally 
admitted) with our scientific kuowledge We 
learn from age the beauty of the 
world: or, what the thing, this 
| heautiful c7 ation of the sentiment of heauty is de- 
| veloping itself i us Only reflect what regions 
| lovely as Paradise there are over all Asia and 
| Europe, and in every quarter of the globe, wait- 


io age to ser 


comes to saine 


ing toreceive their fitting inbabitants—their coun 
terparts in the conscious creature. The men who 
are now living there do not see the Eden that sur 
rounds them. They lack the moral and intellectual! 
vision. It is not too bold a thing to say that, the 
mind of man once cultivated, he will see around 
him the Paradise he laments that he has lost. For 
one “ Paradise Lost,” he will sing of a thousand that 
he has gained. How every tender as well as every 
grand sentiment eomes reflected back to us from 
the beautiful objects of nature! Therein lies 
their very power to enchant us. Nature is full of 
our own human heart. That rose—has not gentle 
woman leaned over it, and left the reflection of her 
own blush upon the leaves of the lower? Tothe 
old man there is childhood in every bud. No hand 
so rude but that it gathers with the flower more 
and other beauty than what the dews of heaven 
had nourished in it.— Thorndale ; or, the Confl 
of Opinions. By William Smith. 


. 


Quaker Lapies.—Professor Blackie, in kis work 
on “‘ Beauty,” says: “ The Quaker matron gener- 
ally carries with her that serene atmosphere of 
moral repose to which a gay and flaunting vesture 
would be a discord; but a young Quaker lady, t@ 
the most sportive season of life, full of laughing 
fancies and fluttering sensibilities, being pinned up 
in a plain gray boddice, is as great a mistake in its 
way as a minister of the Gospel or a grave philoso- 
pher would be in a harlequin’s coat; and there- 
fore I have observed that young ladies of that 
sect, especially when they are pretty and lively, do 
not at all affect the severe costume.” 








Curist’s RicnTeousness.—Whatever is of na- 
ture’s spinning must be all unraveled, before 





Christ’s righteousness can be put on.—Wicor. 





In the course of the century during which the 
is calculated 


To the 
honor of humanity be it said, some voices were 
raised against this bloodthirsty practice, but they 
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